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LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor. VII. JUNE. No. 6. 


TRIBUTE TO MISS SARAH PIERCE. 


Hartrorp, May 10th, 1834. 
Mrs S. J. Haue: 


Madam — I have been requested to send to your Maga- 
zine, the enclosed tribute of respect to Miss Sarah Pierce, 
who was, for forty years, the principal of the Litchfield Fe- 
male Academy. ‘The author is a lady, one of Miss P.’s pu- 
pils, and fully competent, from experience, to judge of her 
merits. Should it meet your approbation, an insertion would 
gratify many of your readers. 

With respect, yours, 
J. P. Brace. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 


I have lately seen an advertisement in the Observer, my 
dear S., that has caused painful thoughts to rise. It is from 
the Trustees of the Litchfield Seminary, stating that Miss 
Pierce has retired from the superintendence of that institution. 
This information is sorrowful, as it seems but a prelude to the 
time when she will be gone from among us, and we shall see 
her face no more. It is painful to think of those who have 
long faithfully used the talents committed to their care, as re- 
signing their stewardship, and giving place to others — and 
yet is it not rather a subject of gratulation that they have thus 
VOL, VII. — NO. VI. 21 
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been spared to give their invaluable instructions and the influ- 
ence of their bright example — and that they may pass the 
evening of their days in the peaceful enjoyment of reflection 
on a life well spent, and on that hour which shall place 
them in the blest mansions prepared by a Saviour’s love ? 

It should be so— and yet Tam not willing to think of Miss 
Pierce as having retired from this scene of usefulness, which 
for upwards of forty years she has so excellently maintained. 
She was truly (as one in her valedictory address termed her) 
the pioneer of Female Education in our country — and though 
many of her successors may be more extolled, none can merit 
more the meed of grateful praise. ‘The long continuance and 
increasing reputation of her school is a sufficient testimony of 
the value in which it has been held. From every part of our 
vast country has its pupils been collected, taking to their 
homes acquired knowledge, and the seeds of virtue, morality 
and piety which have sprung up and borne fruit in after life. 
Teaching was with Miss Pierce a matter of principle — as she 
felt her responsibilities, so she endeavored to discharge them. 
She possessed in a rare degree those qualities so necessary in 
a teacher. Amiable and benevolent of heart — cheerful in 
her demeanor — kind in her disposition, and rightly estimating 
the value of t2me —industrious in her habits. Nor was her ex- 
ample without its effect upon her scholars — the dull and sul- 
len became animated and obliging — the unkind, excited to 
love and good works — the indolent roused to exertion and en- 
couraged to persevere. 

In her system of Education this excellent Governess never 
lost sight of the improvement of the heart and affections of 
her charge, and whatever could afford true pleasure or add to 
their own resources was duly cultivated. She taught them 
justly to appreciate the works of art—but she endeavored 
also to imbue each one with a love for nature, and to draw 
from her exhaustless stores subjects for admiration and praise. 
In this she was much assisted by her place of residence. 
Do you not remember, dear S., how, when dilating on the 
beduty and grandeur displayed in the workmanship of nature’s 
great Creator, she would point them out in L. and the sur- 
rounding scenery? ‘The well cultivated farms extending to 


~ the north, their white houses embowered in trees, showing the 


reward of industry, and telling of plenty and content ;— the 
gentle slope of the chestnut ridge, with its rich hanging woods 
and the sylvan stream running at its base, winding round the 
town and wandering off to the south, marked in its meander- 
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ings by the ‘ silver hued willow,’ ’till lost in the bosom of that 
beautiful lake which lies in the vale, a clear mirror, reflecting 
back all the loveliness so bountifully spread around it ; — the 
adjoining hills, stretching far off in the western horizon until 
they become indistinct in the obscurity of ether ; —the walks 
shaded by the graceful and venerable elms, the nicely kept 
and elegantly adorned courts to the houses bespeaking taste 
and refinement in their owners? ‘These all remain; but will 
they any more be made to convey instruction to the young 
heart indelible as their own loveliness? Will any one again, 
dear S., teach lessons of humility from the lowly flower that 
embellishes those banks, or tell of the powerful effect of the 
pebble in those paths, when guided by the hand that is omnip- 
otent ? 

It was ever the object of Miss Pierce to fit those intrusted 
to her care for usefulness to themselves and others — to teach 
them the work of education was not finished in the school- 
room — that they were then laying a foundation on which to 
improve during their lives. And that this foundation should 
be solid was her chief care — the result we see in some of 
the most highly informed, elegant women of our country, fill- 
ing the duties, and adorning their stations as wives, mothers, 
and christians. At Litchfield have been educated the com- 
panions of our legislators, and some of the most eminent pro- 
fessional and scientific men of our nation — and there too was 
nurtured the genius and energy that have expanded and scat- 
tered their blossoms in such writings as the tracts of Mrs Cor- 
nelius, and the efforts to raise the moral influence of her sex, 
displayed by Miss C. Beecher. Far may be traced the good 
that has flowed from this fountain of learning, where instruc- 
tion was founded on that word which teaches, ‘ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom!’ that wisdom which is 
‘more precious than rubies,’ the possession of which eman- 
ates in the fulfilment of those commands ‘ on which hang ail 
the Law and the Prophets.’ How soothing this reflection must 
be to her who has been instrumental in so widely diffusing 
these truths ; and as she descends into the vale of years, though 
no children surround her hearth, how many will rise up to call 
her blessed! The orphan, cherished by her with a parent’s 
care, and enabled to raise herself from dependence by impart- 
ing to others the knowledge given to her. The widow, whose 
heart was made to sing for joy by giving to her offspring that 
which the mother had not the means to obtain, and which 
proved to them treasure of more value than silver or gold, 
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244 On seeing a Beautiful Child asleep in a Grove. 


Long will the memory of Miss Pierce be cherished by all 
who have reaped the benefit of her instructions, together with 
those of her Associate Principal, who for eighteen years has 
filled this highly responsible situation with fidelity, enjoying 
her confidence and counsel, and is now reaping the reward of 
her faithfulness, being called to fill an important station in your 
city — there, ina more extended sphere of usefulness, to pro- 
mote the great work in which they have so eminently excelled. 
May we not hope, dear S., the bright example of Miss Pierce 
will continue to exert a happy influence —that those who 
take her place, and all who engage in teaching, will remem- 
ber they have immortal spirits committed to their care, and to 
their Master must they account for the use they make of the 
trust? And if they should ask how they best may emulate the 
virtues of her who now gives to them place, the answer 
would be plain, ‘ Go ye and do likewise.’ 

January 6th, 1834. 


ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL CHILD ASLEEP IN A 
GROVE. 


Sleep on, sweet innocent, sleep on, 
Now is the time to rest, 

Ere care has furrow’d o’er thy brow, 
Or sorrow scath’d thy breast. 


Sleep on — the flowers bend o’er thee, 
The brook glides slow along, 

And bright-ey’d birds glance toward thee, 
And softer trill their song. 


Sleep on — earth has no brighter forms 
Than thine, unspotted one, 

As the light glancing of the leaves 
Lets in the noonday sun. 


y The ruby lips that slightly part, 
To show a row of pearls, 
The chubby arms thrown round the head, 
Among the silky curls — 


The look of happy innocence, 
Childhood’s resistless charm ; 

Oh! you might cross the tiger’s path 
And yet be free from harm. 
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I would our world were paradise, 
My sweet one, for thy sake ; 
But when I think of what it is, 
I scarce would have thee wake. 


Thy spirit might be plum’d for heaven ; 
I tremble while I think 

How those who guide thy infant steps 
May clog with weights to sink. 


A cloud is rising in the west, 
The thunder mutters now ; 

And the rain-drops soon will patter 
Upon thy little brow. 


The wind will toss the twigs about, 
The birds will cease their song ; 

And the mountain brook will be a flood, 
And lay the grass along. 


; So, babe, thy day may be o’ercast, 
i So passion’s flood may sweep ; 

P And flow’rs may fade, and leaves may droop. 
And you may wake to weep. 


Wake, for thy mother seeks thee now, 
To keep thee from the shower ; 
So may thy Father in the heavens 
Watch o’er thee every hour. M 


WARM BATHS. 


When persons, after labor or a long journey in a hot day, 
suffer from feelings of heat, thirst, accelerated circulation 2 
and excited senses, Jet them try the warm bath. tH 

Bruce, in his travels to Abyssinia, says explicitly, that when 5, 
he felt an almost intolerable inward heat, and was so exhausted 
as to be ready to faint, a warm bath soon made him feel as 
much invigorated as on his rising from bed in the morning. 
‘ Some persons tell me,’ he continues, ‘ that the heat of the 
bath must weaken and enervate; but I can assure them that 
the reverse is the case.’ — Bell on Baths. 

VOL. VII.— NO. VI. 21* 
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246 Beranger’s Songs. 


BERANGER’S SONGS. 


CHANSONS DE P. J. DE BERANGER. 


Tue popularity which this poet has obtained in his native 
land, is perhaps unequalled in the history of any country, 
whether ancient or modern. One cause of this popularity 
may indeed be found in the peculiarities of the French tongue, 
in which the language of poesy and sentiment is the same 
with that employed for the ordinary intercourse of social life. 
The poet, in embodying the brilliant images of fancy, or dis- 
coursing of lofty themes, need not have recourse to express- 
ions unheard in common conversation, or above the understand- 
ing of those to whom his eloquence is addressed. In the 
English language, there is not only a peculiar dialect appro- 
priated to poetry, but also to serious or elevated prose. ‘The 
stately critic would be Jaughed at were he to convey his ideas 
in the style of familiar conversation ; and the poet who should 
venture to lower the flight of his soaring genius, or clothe its 
creations in a dress more adapted to the comprehension of 
vulgar readers, would receive only ridicule for his pains. 
Hence, to a large proportion of the people, the treasures of 
our literature must remain sealed forever; and the popular 
song-writer can never hope to obtain that influence over the 
mind of the rabble which has enabled Beranger to assume so 
important a place as a political agent among his countrymen. 
The French are, by constitution, disposed to be affected by 
trifling causes ; and it is in some measure owing to the volatility 
of the nation that the light satire, or merry spirit of asong, should 
possess an influence over them, unknown to the graver tem- 
pers of their colder, and perhaps more philosophic neighbors. 
But the cause of that influence is chiefly to be found in the 
happy adaptation of their language to all feelings, and all 
thoughts ; and this would be sufficient to account for it, even 
without the auxiliary effects of a lively and irritable temper- 
amenty It may be easily imagined that Beranger, holding so 
universal an empire over the passions of his fellow citizens, 
has not passed through life in the obscure safety which would 
have been granted to one of his calling elsewhere ; indeed 
the persecutions which this idol of the populace has suffered 
from the jealousy of his superiors, is sufficient to convince us, 
if other proof were wanting, of the formidable extent of his 
power. 
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It is not our purpose to speak of his political songs ; they 
have had their day — produced the effect they were designed 
to produce, and with a few exceptions, including those in 
which the love of country is most apparent, are scarcely wor- 
thy of being remembered. He seems to have been distin- 
guished by a strange mixture of reckless vanity, and stern 
philosophic indifference to arbitrary distinctions. He knew 
the sweets of power, yet proudly acknowledges his own humble 
and even mean extraction, honestly disclaiming the aristocratic 
de, which some officious admirer had prefixed to his name. 
‘Je n’ai jamais flatté que [ infortune,’ was his boast, and the 
principle by which he appears to have been guided. One of 
his countrymen bears this testimony in his favor, that if a friend 
should chance to be overtaken by misfortune, he could obtain 
from the poet that tribute which power and wealth had vainly 
endeavored to procure as the price of goldand honors. ‘This 
is certainly noble, and appears more conspicuously so, as poets 
in all ages and lands have been accused of degrading the dig- 
nity of genius by devoting its energies to the adulation of rank 
and power, or ignominiously bartering the distinction it was 
in their power to bestow, and which is frequently so eagerly 
sought after by those who do not merit it. Perhaps Beranger 
no less pursued a course of policy in his conduct: as among 
others the poet derived his fame and his success from the pa- 
tronage of the rich and powerful, so was the French chanson- 
nier indebted for his supremacy to the favor of the people at 
large. Secure in the control which he was conscious of being 
able to exercise over them, he could defy the hostility of those 
whom fortune had placed above him ; and their impotent op- 
position, while it inflamed his prejudices, would only serve to 
signalize his final triumph. It was not to be supposed that his 
sympathies, born and educated as he was, would enlist them- 
selves on the side of the aristocracy ; or that his satire would 
spare them, when he had nothing to hope from their compla- 
cency. ‘Thus no obstacle was presented to the indulgence of 
the taste for equality, which a lover of wine and mirth gener- 
ally professes or feels. But we will turn to his songs. 

A numerous class of the songs of Beranger are devoted to 
the praises of the grape, composed on festive occasions, or de- 
signed to correct, by gentle satire, the immoralities apparent 
in society. At least, such was his avowed intention ; and a 
friendly critic defends him briefly against the charges of gross- 
ness which were so industriously brought against him : ‘la raison 
elle-méme ordonne de pardonner des choses dont la pudeur 
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s’alarme, parceque sans elles la littérature manquerait de 
l’une des plus utiles censures d’un grand scandale qui devait 
étre puni par un poéte citoyen. Observons que le ton plaisant 
pouvait seul permettre les libertés dont le sujet avait besoin 
pour produire |’ effet désiré.’? We can but hope that the les- 
sons produced their effect ; the songs themselves are not cal- 
culated to win the admiration of a foreigner, as whatever 
beauties they may possess can with difficulty be appreciated 
by one not familiar with their local or political allusions, and 
. | with the circumstances which gave rise tothem. In the ex- 
| ercise of his power over a faction, Beranger has not forgotten 
the loftier and more extensive dominion which, as a poet, he 
@ enjoyed over the universal heart. He has proved his title to 


: this in many exquisite effusions, which will remain as a mon- 

| ument of his genius, when his bacchanalian rhapsodies and his ) 
tf engines of political influence are no longer remembered ; and 4 
18 which ‘have mainly contributed to elevate the popular song- : 
. | writer to the high station he at present occupies ; to make ; 


tt him the pride of his country, and the admiration of mankind. 
| Not unfrequently has he forsaken the field of party excitement 
tolaunch intoa bolder and nobler flight ; to dwell upon thoughts 
| suggested by his observations on human nature, or to brood, 
@ with melancholy tenderness, over the purer feelings of his own 
i breast. His more pensive songs have an indescribable pathos, 
which speaks to the soul, unconscious of the cause of the 
emotion thus suddenly awakened. Of this kind is ‘ La pauvre 
femme,’ ‘ Jacques,’ and several others, which have a reality 
about them seldom to be found in poetic descriptions of hu- 
man suffering. Our bard was familiar with such scenes, and 
could therefore most affectingly depict them. Many of his 
pieces exhibit a recklessness of gaiety hardly reconcilable with : 
the gloom in which he is sometimes plunged. His poem en- 12 
titled ‘ La Nature,’ which we venture to translate, expresses a 
common idea in language somewhat original. 


R 


LA NATURE. 


How wondrous Nature’s plan appears, 
Fruitful in pleasures as in woes! 
The world, immersed in hopeless tears, 
A meed of pain and suffering knows. 
But Beauty binds us to her feet, 
' And still the mantling cup is sweet. 
Flow, generous wine — and smile, ye fair ! 
In you the earth forgets her care. 
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In every land destruction’s wave 

O’er buried plains triumphant rode ; 
Alas! e’en now an ark may save 

Some wretch who flies the advancing flood. 
But when the rainbow shines above, 
And toward them comes the peaceful dove — 
Flow, generous wine — and smile, ye fair! . 
In you the earth forgets her care. 


What means this field of burning death ? 
Proud Etna heaves, by fury riven, — 

And seems to hurl, from depths beneath, 
Hell’s weapons*toward the kindling heaven. 

Soon sink the flames below the plain — . 

The shaken world grows calm again, * a 

Flow, generous wine — and smile, ye fair! 

In you the earth forgets her care. 


New griefs upon their path have sped — 

The Plague unfolds his wings of night, 
Whose influence o’er the victim shed, 

Arrests in death his headlong flight. 
Lo! health returns! serene the sky — 
The doom’d one feels a friend is nigh. 
Flow, generous wine — and smile, ye fair! 
The earth in you forgets her care. 


War fills the cup of pain once more — 
We meet the challenge monarchs gave ; 
The earth, which drank the fathers’ gore, 
Has given the reckless sons a grave. 
But tyrants weary of the steel, 
And mourn the wounds they yet may heal. 
Flow, generous wine —and smile, ye fair! 
In you the earth forgets her care. 


No more at Nature’s ills we’ll frown, 
But welcome chant for smiling spring ; 
With roses from her wreath we crown 
Our glowing temples while we sing. 
Heedless of pallid slavery’s check, 
Amid a crumbling empire’s wreck — 
Flow, generous wine — and smile, ye fair ! 
In you the earth forgets her care. 


In ‘ La Vieillesse’ a corresponding sentiment is expressed ; 
and, with a tinge of foreboding melancholy in ‘ Treize a ta- 
ble.’ In the midst of mirth, the visionary discerns the omen 
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of death, which presently appears under a palpable form to 
his excited imagination, and addresses him in a gentle yet 
warning voice. 


‘And look!’ he cries —‘ why dwell your fears on me ? 
The child of heaven, my sister Hope is near ; 
Say, would the slave the friendly stranger fear, 
Who came from weary chains to set him free ? 
Spirit debased! thy pinions I restore, 
In this world lost, but given with failing breath.’ 
With love and song revive our joys once more — 
O, no! my friends — I fear no longer Death! 


‘I will return,’ he says —‘ thy mounting soul 
Shall roam enfranchised through yon spheres sublime, 
Yon azure space, where, on the path of Time, 
By God ordained, those worlds unnumber’d roll. 
There shall she lose, in joy’s unmingled tide, 
The grief she knew a mortal yoke beneath.’ 
Hence let our lives in peaceful pleasure glide — 
O, no! my friends, I fear no longer Death! 


‘ Les Hirondelles’ is in a different spirit. It will be im- 
possible to transfuse into a rude translation the touching heau- 
ty of the original; but some general idea of its tone may be 
given. 


THE SWALLOWS. 


Captive on Afric’s barren shore, 
And bending ’neath the Moorish chain, 
A warrior cried —‘I see once more, 
The birds that fly from winter’s reign. 
Swallows! which Hope, with welcom’d glance, 
Hath followed o’er the burning sea, 
Ye left my native sunny France — 
What speak ye of that land to me? 


- Bring me, I pray, — an exile sad, — 
Some token of that valley bright, 
Where, in my sheltered childhood glad, 
The future was a dream of light. 
Beside the gentle stream — where swell 
Its waves beneath the lilac tree, 
_Ye saw the cot I love so well — 
And speak ye of that home to me? 
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Perhaps your eyes beheld the day 
Beneath the roof that saw my birth; — 
Have mourned with one to grief a prey — 
A mother by her lonely hearth. 
Day after day my step she hears, 
And looks the well known form to see; 
Listens — then weeps more bitter tears, — 
Oh! speak ye of her love to me? 


Is my fair sister yet a bride ? 
Saw ye the gay and youthful throng 
Who hailed, close pressing to her side, 
The nuptial day with smile and song? 
My comrades, who for glory burned, 
And sought the fight with kindred glee, 
To that sweet vale have they returned? 
Speak ye of all those friends to me ? 


Above their buried forms, perchance, 
Strange footsteps tread the valley’s ways ; 

Hush’d is the bridal song and dance, — 
My home some other lord obeys, 

For me ascends no mother’s prayer — 
Yet here I languish to be free ; — 

Birds that have breathed my country’s air, 
Tell ye my country’s woes to me ?? 


‘La bonne Vieille’ and ‘ Les Etoiles qui filent’ partake 
of the same character ; mingled in the former with gentle de- 
spondency — and in the latter elevated into lofty contempla- 
tion, induced by observing the different destinies of human 
beings. The refrain of this song is particularly beautiful. 
As one after another the falling stars shoot through immeasur- 
able space, the shepherd explains to his wondering pupil their 
mysterious connection with the fates of mortals: and at each 
pause is interrupted by the exclamation that another, and 
another has left its sphere. 


— ‘Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait.’ 


Among the political songs of Beranger, those, we mean, which 
have a distant relation to the affairs of nations, the most beaut 
ful are ‘Le chant du Cosaque,’‘Le champ d’Asile,’ ‘Le cing Mai,’ 
and the magnificent ode ‘ La sainte Alliance des Peuples.’ One 
of these, Le cing Mai, we will extract entire, toconvey, as we 
hope, some idea of the varied style of our poet. A French- 
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man returning in a Spanish vessel to his native land, passes 
St Helena, the sight of which awakens in his mind melancholy 
recollections of its illustrious prisoner. He dwells mournfully 
upon his past glory and fall; and at the instant a black flag 
erected upon the shore proclaims that the object of his pity is 
no more. ‘The contrast between the fate of the departed 
hero, and his own humble and happy lot, in the last verse, is 
inexpressibly touching. Manzoni, a celebrated poet of Italy, 
has a poem upon the same subject. 


THE FIFTH OF MAY. 


The Spanish bark across the ocean’s foam 

Now swiftly bears me from the Western shore, 
Which I, self exiled from a ruined home, 

Had sought to think of past regrets no more. 
Five years a wanderer, now I greet the main, 

Homeward we sail beneath the smiling skies — 
The humble soldier seeks his home again, 

A filial hand shall close his dying eyes! 


‘St Helena!’ the pilot loud proclaims — 
And lo! a hero’s prison is in view ; — 
Spaniards! there suffers one your hatred blames, 
And we his axe and fetters curse with you. 
I could not, if I would, unbind his chain, 

For him no champion glorious death defies — 
The humble soldier seeks his home again, 

A filial hand shall close his dying eyes. 


‘Perchance he sleeps, the sport of Fortune’s will, 
Who crushed so many kingdoms in his pride ; 
Can he no more, in anger awful still, 
Go forth to die with monarchs at his side ? 
Alas! for hope, those stubborn rocks remain, 
The eagle soars no more through yonder skies ! 
The humble soldier seeks his home again, 
A filial hand shall close his dying eyes. 


Even Victory, wearied of his swifter tread, 

No more his steps pursuing as of old; 
He, twice betrayed, again to empire sped, 

But fraud had wound him in her treacherous fold. 
Beneath the laurel ever lurks a bane, 

Death crowns the brow of him who won the prize, 
The humble soldier7seeks his home again, 

A filial hand shall close his dying eyes. 
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We believe it will not be difficult to convince the reader, 
that the true greatness of Beranger lies in his pensive effu- 
sions, and that these have a sweetness and tenderness which 
is seldom surpassed. We have no room to devote to further 
remarks ; yet if our feeble imitation should excite in any mind 
a taste for the beauties of a poet who holds so high a rank in 
French Literature, and has been justly compared to Burns 
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A wandering outcast, terror marks his path ; 


‘Can this be he?’ his sovereign foes exclaim — 


‘ Come to regain the world which felt his wrath ? 


Haste, arm your troops —nor shrink before a name !’ 


But he, of greatness shorn, to shun the chain, 
With sad adieus from his lost kingdom flies ; — 
The humble soldier seeks his home again, 
A filial hand shall close his dying eyes. 


Gifted with genius richer than a throne, 

Why did his pride aspire to royal state? 
Exalted o’er earth’s haughtiest kings, he shone 

A loftier mark to meet the shafts of Fate. 
His glory burns, the beacon of the main 

Where from old worlds to new the sailor hies — 
The humble soldier seeks his home again, 

A filial hand shall close his dying eyes. 


Spaniards! what rises from the distant land ? 
A sable flag! His fettered soul is fled ! 
Oh, widowed glory! e’en the generous band, 
His foes around me mourn a hero dead. 
Far from those fatal rocks, a silent train, 


We fly — while day forsakes the darkened skies — 


The humble soldier seeks his home again, 
A filial hand shall close his dying eyes. 


and Moore, our task will be amply repaid. 
New Yor«. 
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HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY A SOUTHERN LADY. 


Ir was one lovely afternoon about the first of July, that I 
set off with the children to gather blackberries. Dear little 
creatures — what a delight it was to them to gather wild flow- 
ers, and fruits, and herbs ; especially after reading the Tales 
of the Castle. Madam de Clemini’s children became their 
models, and all that they, or the heroes or heroines of those 
Tales did, our children wanted to do. How much am | in- 
debted to that excellent and charming book. But not to di- 
gress — we wandered along the road side, finding in fact few 
blackberries — but then we found flowers, and that did as well. 
Before we thought we were half way, we were close to the 
turn in the road, and were in front of Mrs Friendly’s. Her 
small log house, although nicely white-washed, did not look 
like the cottages described in novels or children’s books, but 
Mrs Friendly herself and all her family were more like the 
inmates of those pretty cottages, than any other of our coun- 
try neighbors. She had at the same time the simplicity we 
expect to find in the country, aad a gentility which we usually 
suppose belongs to town life. In her, this gentility was all 
natural. ‘Though born among the poorest of the poor— 
obliged even to labor in the field, she had a softness and gen- 
tleness of voice and manner, as different from the usual vul- 
garity of that class, as the manners of a polite citizen. Her 
character wasinaccordance. She had a tender, kind heart — 
sound good sense, and a natural refinement of taste, which 
showed itself in the nice borders in her little garden — her 
love of flowers, and the neat adornments of her house and 
dress, in which there was nothing gaudy or flaunting. She had 
indeed only a rough rail fence round her yard and garden, but 
its rudeness was concealed by the rose-bushes, lilacs, and other 
shrubs she had planted near it, and the sole ornament she 
could afford. The yard in front of the house was cleanliness, 
but what a charm this has — greater surely than the weedy 
borders, and neglected shrubbery, and grass grown gravel 
walks, often seen round the houses of the rich. 

On coming in sight of Mrs Friendly’s, with one consent we 
hastened thither — the door of the sitting-room was open; we 
entered without knocking, and found it empty ; so before going 
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further I will describe it. Opposite the door of entrance, was 
the back door, which opened into the little orchard, beyond 
which was the corn-field. ‘The room was about sixteen feet 
square — the ceiling low and unplaistered, so that the joists 
were visible — from these were suspended hanks of yarn, vials 
of medicine, bunches of dried herbs, and a variety of other 
articles. The walls were white-washed, the plank floor was 
as clean as a table. On one side of the room was a bed, cov- 
ered with a patch-work quilt —the pillow cases as white as 
snow ; near it was a bureau, made of cherry-wood, but so well 
waxed and rubbed that it looked like polished mahogany. 
On another side of the room was a pine table, or, as called in 
English books, a deal table, and a pine or deal chest, with the 
contents of which the children were well acquainted, cakes, 
apples, chestnuts: it being tle store-room, or rather store-place 
of all the good woman’s luxuries. In one corner was the cup- 
-board, with a glass-door — here were arranged the cups, and 
saucers, and bowls, and plates, generally kept for show, and 
used only on most special occasions ; a flowered japaned little 
salver, and two glass tumblers were likewise displayed to the 
greatest advantage. In the opposite corner were the steps 
that led to the loftabove. ‘The chimney-piece of plain wood 
was very high, and instead of being adorned with ‘ broken 
china, wisely kept for show,’ books, —and books evidently 
much used,—were piled upon it, with here and there a 
mustard-bottle, changed into a flower-vase, filled with the 
successive bloom of the year, and when this was over, with 
branches of asparagus —as light, if not as sweet, as ‘ fennel 
gay *—and which served likewise to fill and hide the great 
empty chimney. Such were the ‘ parlor splendors’ of good 
Mrs Friendly, which I never saw without thinking of Gold- 
smith’s sweet poem. 

It was not on this visit I paused to take this inventory — 
to us, this room had long been familiar. We hastened to look 
for the inmates, and on stepping out of the back door, found 
Polly, a girl of six or seven years old, sitting under an apple 
tree, with an infant sister in her lap. A great house-doe that 
was laying by her side, pricked up its ears and looked up as 
we approached, but seeing only old acquaintances, quietly laid 
his head down between its paws -and seemed lost again in 
pleasant dreams. Polly held a little kitten in the baby’s lap, 
who was fondling and playing with it. On the ground heside 
her, was a tin cup of bread and milk, and whenever the child 
cried she would stop its mouth with a spoonful or two. 
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‘What all alone, Polly ?’ said I. 

‘Yes ma’am — daddy is out in the corn-field, and mammy 
has taken the children out to gather whortleberries, because as 
how they had been so good at their work all the week,’ (for 
this was Saturday.) 

‘You do not often go, then?’ 

‘Oh no, ma’am, we have too much work.’ 

‘ Why, what can you do?’ 

‘Laws, ma’am, there’s no telling —sometimes we help 
daddy in the fields — in the spring, help drop the corn, after- 
wards sucker it (viz. pull off all but the main stem) and now 
we are busy in hoeing it — then in the fall we help top it, (the 
tops of the Indian corn are cut off while succulent, and dried 
for food for cattle) afterwards we pull the dlades for fodder, 
(the green leaves) and last of all, ma’am, we help gather the 
corn and husk it. And when daddy does not want us in the 
corn-field, we help mammy in the garden or the house — or 
we pick up apples and peaches, and pare them and dry them 
for winter — dear swz, ma’am, there’s no end to our work.’ 

‘ And what do you in winter?’ 

‘Oh, a plenty, ma’am — knit and spin and sew and I don’t 
knows what.’ 

‘ Who reads these books, if you are all so busy ?’ 

‘Why, ma’am, brother reads at nights to us, when mammy 
and my big sisters are sitting round the fire, knitting — but I 
does not hear him often, seeing as how I go to bed, but they 
stays up most half the night.’ 

‘Half the night, why what makes them sit up so late ?’ 

‘Mammy says, because the sun gets up late — so be, they 
must work at night, seeing the days is so short. Why mam- 
my and sisters knit as much as a hundred stockings last win- 
ter, and brother read, oh, such a heap of books — but see, see! 
there comes mammy, there comes mammy.’ And up she 
jumped to run and meet her, with the baby in her arms, and 
the old dog at her heels. 

My children and I, likewise, went to the front door — on 
seeing us, Mrs Friendly and her four girls hurried forward, 
out of breath with the haste they had made. 

‘ Well, I am so happy to see you,’ said she holding her bas- 
ket in one hand, while she extended the other to shake hands 
first with me, and then with my children, her girls following 
the example. 

‘ Well, to be sure this is very kind of you —I am so happy 
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to see you — pray take a chair —and you, little ones, come all 
of you sit down on the floor, and hold up your aprons and | 
will divide the whortleberries among you.’ 

In a moment our children were in a circle on the floor with 
their aprons held out —she stood in the centre, with a face 
beaming with kindness, and gave each their share, though to 
mine, the largest. Then bidding them run into the orchard 
and eat their berries, lest they should stain the floor, she hung 
up her bonnet, smoothed her cap, took down her knitting, 
which lay on a shelf, and drawing a chair by me, sat down, 
the very picture, I thought as | looked on her, of content. 

‘Now this is so kind,’ repeated she, ‘I am so happy, and 
you look so well —and the little ladies look so well — but if 
you didn’t, who should, seeing how good and kind you are.’ 

We then talked of her household affairs, and she gave me 
an account of the price of wool, and how many pounds she 
had spun, and what a sight of money she had made by her 
knitting and spinning, and ‘ the old than,’ she added, meaning 
her husband, ‘ has turned a pretty penny by his apples, and 
cider, and peaches, and pears, and such like. Oh, we are do- 
ing right well now-a-days.’ 

While chatting thus, I saw her beckon to one of her girls, 
and overheard her whispered orders to hang on the tea-kettle. 
I told her I could not stay to tea. ‘Now do, now, pray do, 
I shall take it as such an honor, and the little ladies I know 
will like it, poor dears, they must be tired —so pray do stay 
just this once.’ 

Curiosity as well as inclination prompted me to comply, so 
after a little hesitation I consented. The adjoining room was 
the kitchen, so I could see through the door all that was going 
on. Brush-wood was soon piled up — the coals which had 
been covered in the ashes were laid on the brush-wood, while 
the little girl on her knees, blowed it into a bright flame. 
Meanwhile, ‘ on;hospitable thoughts intent,’ Mrs Friendly drew 
forward the pine-table, covered it with a coarse but nice white 
cloth, and taking from the cup-board the best cups and sau- 
cers, and carefully wiping them, arranged them on the table. 
The deal-chest was then opened and a plate filled with a kind 
of plain cakes, which she kept for sale to the children of the 
neighborhood. I begged her not to use the cakes. ‘ Oh, Mrs 
Vernon,’ she said, ‘ the best of all I have is not good enough 
for you, who have been so generous to me and mine!’ [ 
made no further opposition to her grateful intentions. She 
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then begged me to excuse her, and hoped I would take a walk 
while she got the tea. I joined the children and went under 
the apple-trees, and walked in the garden, until called to 
tea, which certainly was in less than half an hour — yet there 
were hot johnny-cakes, certainly one of the best preparations 
of Indian-meal ; a plate of fine honey, and another of good 
herring — (that indispensable of a southern breakfast or tea- 
table, among rich or poor). She apologized for not having 
any wheat bread, but said it was only on christmas or holy- 
days they used wheat. Both the children and I demonstrated 
to her that we spoke the truth when we told her we loved 
corn-bread, by eating very heartily of the johnny-cake. She 
gave the children, too, some nicely dried cherries and peaches, 
which, as they could not then eat, she put up in a paper for them. 
Her eldest daughter waited on us, while the others staid out 
doors. Coarse brown sugar and weak tea did not indeed 
form a very excellent beverage — but the milk and cream 
were delicious, and the grateful and cordial warmth of our enter- 
tainer’s feelings would have given sweetness to a much mean- 
er repast. 

Of how many simple pleasures does the fastidiousness of 
the wealthier classes deprive them. I do love to visit the 
virtuous poor — to take them by surprise and see them in 
their every-day manner of living. Had this good woman ex- 
pected me, she would have provided loaf-sugar, wheat-bread, 
and a variety of things foreign to her usual habits, and then | 
could not have discovered what those habits really were. Oh, 
how many sweet domestic scenes could I describe, were I to 
write the annals of the poor, viz., country poor — for, alas ! 
our city poor have no such attractions. 

As the sun was setting, we rose to return home, and Mrs 
Friendly and her girls walked at least half the way with us. 
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Gratitude’s Lay. 


GRATITUDE’S LAY. 
To a Lady, who, when friends were absent, ministered to me in sickness. 


Sweet Lady — they tell me that Purity’s reign 
On this dark globe of earth is o’er; 
She lingered while clear on her altar yet burned 
One votary’s lamp — then in sadness she turn’d, 
Despairing, and fled — leaving sorrow and pain ; — 
To resume her scorned sceptre no more ! 
Yet she grieved for weak man, thus deserted to roam, 
Unguided, o’er Passion’s rough sea ;— 
‘One bosom,’ she cried, ‘ will I treasure in love; —, 
As spotless, as pure as bright angels above! ’ 
Ere she winged her far flight to her heavenly home, 
She breathed her pure spirit in thee! 


No friend smooth’d my pillow, — no voice cheer’d my woes ; — 
Sooth’d my heart ’neath adversity’s blight ; 
Till thy gentle care bade my spirit rejoice, 
And grief fled dispelled at the sound of thy voice, 
As melody charms the torn soul to repose, 
Stealing soft o’er the bosom of night! 
The cup from thy hand, though upcharged to the brim, 
Seemed sweeter than richest of wine ; — 
Thy soft touch, like magic, arrested my pain — 
And the pure stream of health coursed my temples again — 
My eye gazed in brightness, — grown feeble and dim, — 
It caught inspiration from thine ! 


When launched is my bark on the broad stream of life, 
And round me the dim vapors hover,» 
And hope ’mid the tempest, with misery rife, 
No haven of rest can discover ; — 
When the waves of despair roll in wild fury on, 
And comfort and sweet patience flee, 
Ill stem the strong current — bid evil begone! 
Sweet Lady, —I’ll think then of thee! 


Harvard University. 
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THE BROTHER’S RETURN. 


Tue village of Sorrento is beautifully situated on a roman- 
tic stream, in the northern part of Italy. All that could please 
the senses, or charm the imagination, was blooming around. 
One small cottage within the limits of the town, possessed pe- 
culiar attractions. Not only had its inhabitants there drawn 
frequent visitors, but the pleasant retreat, the retirement and 
its refreshing shades. A small area of ground in front, spread 
before the eyes of the beholder all that could attract and de- 
light. ‘The jessamine and the hyacinth, the myrtle and the 
vine, there grew and flourished in matchless beauty. An 
avenue, shaded by thick and lofty sycamore trees, led from the 
main road to the principal entrance of the cottage. A small 
wicker gate closed the only way of admittance to the yard, 
and its creaking wooden hinges never failed to arouse the at- 
tentive watch-dog. Near, a small grove of yew trees cast its 
cooling shade along the eastern bank of the meandering 
stream. 

The widow of a much honored husband had, with her be- 
loved offspring, long possessed this little hermitage, and lived 
in mingled peace and happiness. In the language of Mrs 
Hemans, 


‘Her bower was one where day-light’s close 
Full of sweet laughter found, 

As thence the voice of childhood rose 
To the high vineyards round.’ 


This worthy mother had ever, like the Roman matron Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of the elder Scipio, looked upon her chil- 
dren and guarded them, as the only priceless jewels of earth. 

The family group had collected together in the piazza. 
The mother at length entered an inner room, and having 
called her children around her, began the perusal of ‘ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,’ a much admired poem. ‘The attention of the 
little assembly was soon directed to their mother, as she read 
some exciting passages in a soft and melodious tone, suited to 
the ewents described. ‘This poem had been to her a source 
of much happiness in her leisure moments, and she had never 
failed to impress upon the minds of her children the anima- 
ting sentiments which it contained, sentiments that can arouse 
the passions, and fire the breast of the reader with that holy 
ardor with which the Christian warrior meets the ‘ flaming 
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lines of battle.’ Her feelings had become unusally wrought 
up, and she followed the several scenes described, with enthu- 
siastic delight. She seemed to stand on the very battle field, 
and see the pious Godfrey of Boulogne, by his impassioned 
eloquence, imparting to his soldiers the divine enthusiasm 
which animates his own breast. He leads them forward to the 
blessed city, which their God chose for his residence —‘ where 
he died, and was buried, and rose again from the dead.’ 


‘ With naked feet they press the rugged road ; 
Their glorious Chief, the meek example showed ; 
All pomp of dress, each vesture’s gaudy fold 

With silken drapery gay, or rich with gold, 

Quick they strip off, and every helm divest 

Of painted plumage and of nodding crest. 

Alike they quit their heart’s proud guise, and pour, 
Of penitential tears, a pious shower,’ 


The eyes of Erminia are bathed in tears, as she beholds, 
from a tower of Jerusalem, her beloved Tancred among the 
first of the valorous knights ; while Tancred himself, insensi- 
ble to her love, is enamored of Clorinda, with whom he un- 
knowingly combats. With a blow from his spear, he strikes 
off her helmet. 


‘The thongs that braced her helm asunder flew, 
With naked head she’stood exposed to view. 

Loose to the winds her golden tresses streamed, 

And ’mid the storm of war the sun of beauty beamed. 
Flashed her bright eyes with anger, stern and mild, 
Yet lovely still! how lovely had she smiled! ’ 


While she presses on him with her sword, he urges his suit ; 
but a crowd of routed Saracens separate them from each other. 
Again Erminia, after flying a whole day, reaches a solitary val- 
ley, watered by the Jordan. She is there kindly received by 
an aged shepherd, who, with his three sons, tends his flocks in 
the bosom of peace and innocence. The poet here givesa touch- 
ing picture of pastoral life. Like Virgil in the Bucolics, the 
author has displayed rare talents on a most delightful and in- 
structing subject. 

Clorinda escapes from the field in the obscurity of night, 
and Tancred pursues. He challenges the unknown war- 
rior to single combat, and here comes the master-piece of the 

t. ‘The combat itself is painted with matchless force of 
coloring, but when Clorinda is mortally wounded by her lover, 
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‘ poetry has nothing to offer more affecting. ‘The last scene is 
truly pathetic. 


‘ A smile of gladness o’er her features past ; 
And sweetly tranquil, as she breathed her last, 
She seemed to say, “* Earth’s vain delusions cease ; 
Heaven opens on my eyes, I part in peace.” 
O’er her fair face death’s livid hue arose, 
So mixed with violets the lily shows. 
She fixed her eyes on Heaven; the sun, the sky 
Seemed to look down in pity from on high ; 
' She moved her hand, and since her lips denied — 
All power of speech, the pledge of peace supplied. 
So passed from earthly scenes the maid forgiven, 
So, her pure spirit fled, redeemed, to Heaven: 
Nor death’s rude hand her features fair impressed, 
But the calm slumber of unclouded rest.’ 


P The delighted mother had but finished this touching de- 
. scription, when a noise from her watch-dog disturbed the quiet 
of the group. A person in Franciscan garb had found his 
way up the avenue, and now presented himself at the door of 
the cottage. His countenance bespoke suffering and trouble, 
and disclosed too truly that he had deeply drank of the cup 
of human misery. He at length broke the silence, by asking, 
in a feeble and tremulous voice, ¢ the privilege of enjoying 
the quiet and retirement of their dwelling for a few hours at 
least.’ His simple request being rather hesitatingly granted, 
he entered and partook of a delicious repast, which his hostess 
had the kindness to set before him. He was modest and re- 
served in his manner, yet seemed to have something to com- 
municate, while a sense of his situation and the continual ex- 
: citement of his feelings seemed to restrain him from declaring 
i his emotion. 
| He finally summoned resolution and turning to the lady said, 
e ‘Do you not know me? And has the absence of a few years 
; wrought such a change inmy appearance? Alas! man’s mis- 
F fortunes! But do you not know him, who so long enjoyed 
with you the sports of childhood ? the rambles through yonder 
4 fields and over yonder hills, the walks along the banks of the 
, little stream, which murmursat the base of yonder mountain— 
who formed the wreaths, with which your snow white brow 
has been so often entwined — who first taught you how to 
read and value the works of the ancient sages, and to admire 
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and praise the beauties of nature — who, under the shade of 
that wide-spread sycamore in yonder valley, read to you his 
first attempts in poetical description, and his many little love 
stanzas, the imaginings of a youthful yet feeling heart? O, 
my beloved friend, and sister — my dear Cornelia, I must de- 
clare, you see in me a forlorn and out-cast brother.’ 

The sister concealed her face with her hands — she looked 
again, and fell upon his neck. She uttered not a word, but 
the tears with which she bedewed his cheek, showed the ex- 
citement of her feelings and the joy of her heart. 

Such was the meeting between Torquato Tasso, the re- 
nowned poet of Italy — the second Virgil, and his sister Cor- 
nelia. Who can imagine a more affecting scene? Behold 
one, who had enjoyed the flattery of the great, and the 
voluntary approbation of the learned; whose works were 
identified with his country’s best literature; and himself the 
idol of many worshippers at the shrine of learning — who had 
travelled as the companion of the Cardinal of Este, and been 
received with great honor by Charles the Ninth and his court. 
Behold him soliciting retirement from the world’s busy scenes, 
and a refuge from the selfish schemes of mankind, turning to 
a sister’s dwelling for a habitation, and a female heart — as the 
securest repository of his secret thoughts —as the exhaustless 
fount of love, sympathy, and kindly feeling. 

May 20th, 1834. M. E. Z. D. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS. 


‘Tue future good or bad conduct of a child depends almost entirely on 
the mother,’ said Napoleon. 

There is no religious sect, perhaps, who have so well understood and ap- 
plied this principle as the Roman Catholics. When marriages have taken place 
between them and Protestants, it has been a matter of express stipulation, 
that the children of such connexions should be educated in the Romish 
faith till ten years of age. This was done, for example, when an alliance 
was formed between Charles I. of England, and Henrietta, a daughter of 
the house of France. The fact furnishes an explanation of the Catholie 
partiality, for which the children of this marriage were so noted, and which, 
in the end, led to their expulsion from the British throne. 

This eagerness of the Catholics to direct the education of children re- 
veals one of the great secrets of their wide spread and extending influence. 
‘ Only let us have the first ten years of the child’s life, they say, by their 
policy, ‘and we shall be sure of retaining the ascendency over the hu- 
man mind.’ Do not these things teach the necessity of female education ? 
Can men expect to be wise while women are ignorant? 
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The Sabbath Morn. 


A SABBATH MORN. 


*How sweet the morning of the hallowed day.”— Grahame. 


Bright shone the morning sun! The gladsome earth 


Put on a joyous aspect, for the hand 

Of winter, stern, relax’d the icy grasp 

That long about its form had drawn the folds 
Of a broad snowy mantle. Now it seem’d 
To rise elastic, as it woo’d the soft 


And balmy breath of spring; while many a heart, 


Whose warm affections winter ne’er had chill’d, 


Was fill’d with hope and joy, and bless’d the hand 


That sped the seasons onward in their round. 
That morn was calm and peaceful — not a sound 
Mingled with nature’s voice of joy and praise, 
Till over hill and dale came the deep tones 

Of the church-going bell, that ever speaks 

Of peace on earth and joyful news to men. 


Then might be seen a mingled multitude 
Bending their steps toward the house of God, 
That, ona gentle eminence, seem’d raised 
Above the earth to speak its sacredness, 
And bid the heart leave all its cares below, 
And, with a joyful spirit, rise to heaven. 


There were the old, who waited for the hour 
When they should offer up their sacrifice, 
Upon a golden altar, in a house 
Not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
And there were those who daily at the stream 


_ Of knowledge drank, who turn’d untiringly 


The page of science, and who often stray’d 
Through the broad, flow’ry fields of classic lore. 


Nor these alone, 
For on that morn the young went up to bow 
Their guileless hearts before the throne of God. 
And is not this sweet Sabbath rest the type 
Of,that which waits to bless the weary world, 
When, from ambitious strife and selfish cares, 
Sin’s slavish work, the nations shall be freed ; 
And every voice and every heart shall bring, 
With grateful joy, its tribute to the Lord? 
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ALICE GOODWIN AND BALCH THE DROVER. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


; Auice Goopwin lived at the foot of the Rocky Hills in the 
interior of New Hampshire. ‘The valley was watered by a pur- 
ling stream. A narrow strip of interval bordered it on each side, 

covered insummer with living green, and finely contrasted with the 

dark mountains that stood in silence above it. Here and there 
along the stream was a graceful elm, or a waving maple, stand- 
ing with their lone shadows on the bright greensward, which 

extended to the water’s brink. It was a place for quiet —a 

place where the sweet influences of nature might be felt. 

The gay birds enlivened it by day, living and rejoicing among 

the branches. By night the moon diffused her radiance on 

the shadowy rocks and trees. F're-flies sported in the 
meadows, and the whip-poor-wills were heard among the 
heights around. | 

The village of the town was distant from the cottage of 
Alice about a mile. Her neighbors were scattered among the 
hills. Long continued intercourse and mutual good offices 
had bound them to each other. 

Here Alice had grown old. Her parents, her husband and 
her two children, were sleeping near her in their silent tomb. 
Her life had been a scene of trials, but her heart had trusted 
in God. Her virtues were many and active. The sympa- 
thies of her neighbors had been constant as her sorrows. ‘The 
hearts around her had been kind to the departed, and the home 
of Alice often overflowed as she moved among the distressed 
or watched by the sick and dying. 

She cultivated her garden with her own hands. Her neigh- 
bors were ever ready to plough her land, to make her hay, or 
to supply her wood-pile. The gratitude and affection of aunt 
Alice, were worth every little present they bestowed; they 
gave riches to the heart. 

The year 1816 is remembered as the cold year. The fol- 
lowing spring was a time of scarcity almost unparalleled in the 
interior of New Hampshire. ‘The corn had been blighted, 
and many cattle perished. 

About twenty miles above the dwelling of Alice, lived a 
stern penurious man— Balch by name. He was known far 
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and wide, as a horse-jockey andacheat. His crops had failed, 
and early in March he found it necessary to destroy or dis- 
pose of part of his stock. Naturally sour and morose, he had 
repined and fretted and almost cursed God in his heart during 
the whole winter. His unhappy family became wretchied, as 
the day approached on which he was to drive some of the 
fattest of his cattle to one of the lower towns, and endeavor 
to effect a sale. When the morning arrived, he raved and 
swore like a madman. Having filled his pockets with cheese 
and crusts of bread for his journey, without a farewell to his 
family, he cursed his cattle, and urged them on their way. 
His appearance was wild and haggard, and the attention he 
attracted from time to time, met with no friendly greetings. 

The morning had been hazy. ‘The clouds gradually thick- 
ened. Light scuds flew over the heavens, and in a few hours 
it began to rain. As night approached the storm increased. 
Torrents of rain mingled with snow, drenched the miserable 
drover. The storm-wind roared among the rocks and trees, 
and the torrents from the hills could be crossed only by wa- 
ding. Still he would not stop for he was hardy and penu- 
rious. He had indeed looked with wishful eyes at the last 
tavern. But the demons within drove out all ideas of human- 
ity for his cattle, or comfort for himself. ‘The darkness was 
now around him, though the lurid light of the full moon ¢lim- 
mered faintly through the flying clouds. His conscience 
was ill at ease. He was ignorant. His superstitious fears 
had made him look first upon this side and then upon 
that, until he had become completely bewildered. But a 
feeling of real danger recalled his senses and enabled him to 
pursue his way. Hill after hill, and valley after valley, seemed 
to come in interminable succession, while a fiercer blast met 
him on every summit. ‘The-winds and the rains seemed to 
have conspired to render his misery complete. 

Waymarks with which he was familiar at Jength informed 
him the cottage of Alice was near. The cattle were put in 
brisker motion, but he started and stopped, as he remembered 
that he had once cheated her husband. Hoping, however, 
thit he should not be recognised, he resolved to ask permis- 
sion to lie on the hearth, and to fold his cattle in the barn- 
yard. 

Alice was retiring to bed when he knocked. Fearing that 
some of her neighbors were sick, she hastened to the door. 
The woman’s heart of Alice was moved as she run her eye 
over Balch, and glanced at his trembling cattle. Her lantern 
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and hood were put in requisition, and the barn was thrown 
open. While the drover was taking care of his cattle, Alice 
had hastened to kindle a fire, and hang on the tea-kettle. ‘The 
dripping man came in and seated himself, saying that he had 
been to supper. ‘The preparations already made began to 
alarm him for his pocket. 

‘ Ye’r away from your home,’ said Alice, ‘ and ye shall not 
go to bed in my house without something warm to eat. God 
be praised that my cupboard is full, and my blankets are 
warm,’ was the language of her affectionate heart. ‘1 ama 
poor lone body, but ye are welcome to all my house can af- 
ford.’ 

The garments her good man had left had been brought, 
and the drover took his supper with satisfaction, only mingled 
with the fear that he should have to pay for it. He com- 
plained bitterly of the times, and of the necessity which com- 
pelled him to endure such hardships, and intimated that he 
must be on his way early in the morning. 

After placing his wet clothes by the fire to dry, and direct- 
ing the drover to his bed, although he cast a lingering look at 
the hearth, as though his bed might cost him something, Alice 
retired. When the drover found himself warm in bed, and 
reflected on the scene through which he had just passed, his 
heart grew soft within him, and he resolved to pay her for her 
kindness. 
~ When he made his appearance next morning a warm break- 
fast was smoking on the table. The heartfelt good morning 
he received from Alice, her kind inquiries after his health, and 
her kindness the preceding night, filled him with feelings he 
had not been accustomed to indulge. Her table was loaded 
with the best her house afforded, and she urged him to pre- 
pare well for his journey. Still his heart misgave him as 
he laid his hand on his purse. She saw the workings of 
his mind. 

‘Put up your purse,’ said she, ‘I do notkeep tavern. My 
Lord and Master has given me power to take the stranger in, 
and blessed be his name, I have a heart to do it.’ 

‘I have kept house,’ said Balch, ‘one and twenty years ; 
have labored hard nigat and day, and never gave any man a 
night’s lodging, and two meals of victuals. I and my family 
have gone poorly clad, and still we are cursed with poverty. 
I have kept my children from school, I have paid no tax to the 
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q 268 Vision of the Future. 

q minister, and now I am obliged to sell my cattle. You have 
‘ been good to me, you are poor, and cannot afford it.’ 


i The good woman’s eyes had been slightly raised as though 
she were giving thanks. She turned on him a look of ineffa- 
ble meaning, and his soul sank within him. ‘ Mr Balch!’ 
said she, ‘ how can you expect your Father in heaven, to fill 
| your hand, while you keep it clenched! It is more blessed 
q to give than to receive. He that watereth shall himself be 
watered.’ 
| He found that he was recognised. He felt that coals of 
a fire were on him; ashamed and confounded he pursued his 
; way, resolved to do better for the time to come. 
4s The heart of the drover now resembles the heart of Alice 
Goodwin. A word fitly spoken, how good is it! How holy 


, and how powerful is a good example. How rich are the 
¢ treasures of the heart! 

q 

4 VISION OF THE FUTURE. 

7 ‘ Wuar will be the state of society in America two centuries hence, when 


i a thousand or more millions of civilized men will probably inhabit that con- 
tinent? Nearly all social improvements spring from the reciprocal influence 
of condensed numbers and diffused een —the Americans will pos- 
i sess a wonderful advantage over the dwellers in the old world, for in the 
new, the immense mass of human beings will speak only two languages! 
Such a state of things may be said to undo the curse of Babel, and restore 


a the great mass of mankind to their pristine facility of intercourse. 

4 ‘ History shows that wealth, power, science, literature all follow in the 
. q train of numbers, general intelligence and freedom. The same causes 

" which transfer the sceptre of civilization from the banks of the Euphrates 


and the Nile to Western Europe, must, in the course of no long period, 

carry it from the latter to the plains of the Mississippi and the Amazon. 
7 ‘If any one suspects us of drawing on our fancy, we would just request 
] him to examine the condition and past progress of the North American 
4 Republic — let him look at its amazing strides in wealth, intelligence, and 
/ social improvements ; at its indestructible liberty, and, above all, at the pro- 
q digious growth of its population: and let him answer the question to him- 
a self — What power can stop the tide of civilization which is pouring from 

this siugle source over an unoccupied world ?’-- Edin. Phren. Jour. 
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A GARDEN AT THE SOUTH. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF A LADY RESIDING NEAR WASHINGTON. 


A monTH has passed since we left the city, and resumed our 
quiet country life. But though quiet, still busy; so much so, 
that I have not, without the neglect of some domestic occu- 
pation, been able to find time to write to you or my other 
friends. The advanced season * required immediate attention 
to my gardening, shrubbery and flowers, and having only ig- 
norant and unpractised laborers, nothing could be done with- 
out my constant supervision. In truth, my assistance, for I 
cannot stand a mere looker-on, but generally fall to work as 
busily as any one; weeding, transplanting, and pruning. Itis 
absolutely a delight to me to be so engaged, and many and 
many ’s the day I have remained thus occupied from morning 
to evening. ‘The vernal air, so soft and balmy — the blue 
sky and fleecy clouds — the bright fresh verdure — the bud- 
ding leaves and bursting flowers — the song of birds, and all 
the other gladsome sounds and sights of nature, are so allur- 
ing, that positively I cannot sit at work within doors ; nor can 
I, as in my younger days, ramble about all day, without doing 
something more useful, I will not say more delightful, than 
gazing with rapture, and sighing with delight amidst the ren- 
ovated beauties of creation. 

The day-dreams of romantic youth have fled; but the 
realities by which they are replaced, have likewise their de- 
lights, and, although, had any one predicted such a thing, [ 
should not have believed it, I will honestly acknowledge I 
have felt as much pleasure at seeing long rows of peas, or 
early cabbage and lettuce plants gleaming in the sun, and ex- 
panding their young leaves, as I ever did in watching the light 
clouds floating on the bright blue sky; and I am sure my 
pleasure in seeing, was greater than any epicure could derive 
from eating them. 

Nature in all her forms has power to please — in her lowli- 
est as well as in her grandest productions, but when to this 
inherent power of pleasing, is added that of utility, sober 


* This was in April. — What a contrast does this description display to the 
aspect our cold soil and chilling climate exhibited at that period! Ed. 
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270 The Literati of New York. 


reason as well as sportive fancy is requisite for its enjoyment ; 
and so little of sober reason belongs to youth, that I believe it 
is only in the maturity of age that such things as peas and 
peeneone look lovely. At least such has been my experience, 

ut think not that in gaining these new perceptions, I have lost 
those of youthh Oh no—no—no! Utility, reality, rea- 
son, are excellent, most excellent things; yet it requires all 
my resolution to submit to their control, instead of flying off 
to the regions of fancy andromance. Fancy, though fettered 
by grey hairs, often escapes and soars far above the realities and 
utilities of life. 

‘ Indeed, madam, I think she has done so now,’ methinks I 
hear you exclaim, ‘ and instead of attending to the matters of 
business contained in my last two letters, you are talking as 
idly as any girl in her teens.’ 

True, very true, my dear Mrs , but were you amid the 
sweet shades which nature has clothed in her brightest and 
loveliest robes, you would, indeed you would, sympathise with 
me ; particularly if your heart was warmed, your mind ele- 
vated by the dear, tender, sacred recollections associated with 
every object that surrounds this dwelling. But these, I will 
not intrude on you — and now for utility, reality, peas and 
potatoes. 


THE LITERATI OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Editor of the New York Mirror gives the following on dits respect- 
ing the literati of the Commercial Emporium : — 


‘Cooper is preparing something for the press; if we are not misinformed, 
a brochure of considerable length upon the mooted question of the relative 
expenditures of monarchies and republics — or, to be more particular, of 
France and the United States. Verplanck is immersed in politics. Irving 
is supposed to be at work ; but he keeps himself very quiet. Paulding, we 
believe, is attending faithfully to the duties of his office. Halleck is busy, 
reading everything except the newspapers, and taking care of his cash-ac- 
counts. Dunlap is “* progressing,” as they say in England, with his work 
on American painters. rast is deep in politics, and, we fear, slights the 
muges. Howard Payne is employed upon his new project, with every 
prospect of success. Simms has a novel in press. And this is the sum 
total of our knowledge about the matter.’ 
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THE MOTHER’S PROPHECY. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


Tue midnight arch abroad was flung, 
And Luna rode in state, — 

A mother sat amid her young,,. 
And pondered o’er their fate. 


And, as she turned her watchful eye 
Their cherub forms to meet, 

Her soul broke forth in prophecy, 
In numbers wild and sweet. 


‘ And what shall be thy lot on earth, 

' Pledge of my youthful love? 

Methought the anguish of thy birth, 
A glorious one should prove. 


Around that dark and gloomy hour, 
Peril and wo were hung; 

And little dost thou know the power 
Thy presence o’er us flung. 


Bloom of my early youth thou hast, 
And spirit of my morn; 

Oh! be it never overcast, 
Withtwo, my eldest born. 


I would thy sunny smile might last 
Through life’s drear pilgrimage ; 
And no dark passion ever blast 
The hope of hoary age. 


But, oh, my son, I read for thee 
A toilsome, weary lot; 

And no bright place on earth shall be 
To thee a “ sunny spot.” 


And thou wilt make thy eariy grave 
Beneath the ocean surge, 

And the wild music of its wave 
Thine only funeral dirge. 


But on thy polished brow I trace 
Thy father’s lofty mind, 

And in the features of thy face 
His spirit, mild and kind. 
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The Mother’s Prophecy. 


And as the morning zephyrs lift, 
In dalliance, from thy brow 
Thy silken locks, the fairest gift 

Of all, I deem art thou. 


And there is something whispers me, 
A mighty course is thine ; 

Thy name among the stars I see, 
In golden letters shine. 


But thou wilt find ’t is hard to wear 
The laurel wreath of fame ; 

And the most crushing weight to bear, 
Of all earth yields, a— name. 


And thou wilt learn that pride and power 
Are but a weary load; 

And life’s long day one little hour — 
I give thee up to God. 


And in thy laughing eye I see, 
Thou merriest one of all, 

The wanderer’s cheerless destiny — 
Last from thy father’s hall. 


Thou ‘It drink thy cup, my cherished one, 
Far from thy mother’s care ; 

And sport beneath a foreign sun, 
Neglectful of her prayer. 


And far and lone will be thy grave, 
Amid the desert’s gloom, 

Where the tall cypress columns wave, 
And wild flowers early bloom. 


But what shall be thy pilgrimage, 
Child of a feeble hour? — 

Alas! for tears bedim the page, 
My chilied, my tender flower. 


Oft have I watched in weariness, 
Thy restless bed beside ; 

And waked at midnight hour to bless 
My sickly, darling pride. 


“The shroud, the mattock and the grave,” 


Are all of earth for thee — 
Most blest of all— the cold world’s slave, 
Thou ‘It early cease to be. 
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Most blest of all! — And yet I weep 
To give thy childhood’s bloom 

To death’s cold, heartless, dreamless sleep, 
The still, unlanguaged tomb. 


But wo for thee, my latest born, — 
Sorrow will early blot, 

And dim the radiance of thy morn, 
For thine is ‘ woman’s lot. 


No heart will open to thy wrong, 
No tongue thine anguish tell ; 

While silently the soul of song 
Will from thy fountains well. 


°T is thine to love, to weep, to pray, 
And practice virtues kind ; 

Then, scarce remembered, pass away, 
As the “ unlettered hind.” 


HINTS TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 


Tue exercise of the muscles gives them strength adequate 
to their future duties, and it confirms the health of all the other 
organs. It cannot be commenced too early. At twoor three 
weeks of age the infant should be laid on its back on the car- 
pet, with its head slightly raised and its limbs free for motion ; 
there let it exert itself as long as it finds exertion pleasurable, 
and repeat the opportunity several times every day. It will gain 
strength faster than you are aware, if you have never made 
the experiment. 

Do not allow it to sit either in the nurse’s arms or on the 
floor, till it can do so with very little effort; there is danger of 
lasting injury to the spine. 

When it is carried in its nurse’s arms she should be particu- 
larly careful to support its head, sometimes on one arr and 
sometimes on the other, that there may be no strain upon the 
neck, and that it may not acquire the very awkward habit of 
lolling the head upon one side. 

Never suffer a child to be jolted after meals to promote di- 
gestion — the effect will be the contrary — it will derange the 
orderly operation of the stomach ; neither to be tossed high 
in the air till it catches its breath — such rough modes of ex- 
ercise are too rude not to be hurtful and dangerous. 
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MRS GORE’S BEQUEST. 


Mrs Christopher Gore, lately deceased, has left about fifty 
thousand dollars to Harvard University. Would that she had 
left it to found a School or College for females. When will 
women learn that the most effectual way in which they can 
promote the great interests of literature, morality and piety, 
is to provide for the instruction of their own sex! 

The- education of young men has in our country, always 
been the object of legislative attention and muaificence — ay, 
and of benevolent exertions likewise — but the education of 
young women has not been even named in our state councils, 
nor provided for by charitable bequests. And unless ladies 
exert their influence (and devote their means too, when they 
happen to have property, which to be sure is very rare,) to 
remedy the evil it will continue — but not forever. No: — 
the spuit of our holy religion must at last break the chains of 
the oppressed in mind, as well as those of the slave in body — 
christian men will learn that without the aid of a judiciously 
educated female population they can never succeed in reform- 
ing the world. 

One female name is already inscribed on the list of public 
benefactors to the cause of female improvement. Miss Mar- 
GARET Tucker, who died in Boston about two years since, 
left by will twenty thousand dollars, to found a school for the 
instruction of female children ; and she provided regulations 
for the ordering of the school, which we thought far surpassed 
in wisdom those that are to govern the orphan College of 
Girard. When is the bequest of Miss Tucker to be carried 
into effect? We hope no obstacle will be raised to impede 
the execution of her benevolent plan ; one which she formed 
during her long and distressing illness as the dearest earthly 
wish of her heart; and the completion of which will cause 
her name to be loved and her memory revered, as long as 
goodness and intelligence are regarded in our community. 
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Tue Literary Remains or MartHa Day; Rev. Dr 
Fircnu’s ADDREss AT THE FUNERAL: AND SKETCHES OF HER 
CuHarActTer. New Haven: H. Howe & Co. pp. 121. 


Miss Martha Day was the eldest daughter of President Day, of Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven. She died very suddenly in that city last December, in 
the 2lst year of her age. To gratify the request of many friends and ac- 
quaintances of the deceased, this volume has been published. Its perusal 
has so deeply moved our feelings, that we despair of adding anything to its 
interest by remarks of our own — and ‘prefer to give, from the work itself, 
all that our limits will permit, certain that our readers will find the subject 
one 


‘ Which will resist the witchery of the world, 
Ay, all the love of change, the note of time 
To draw them from the page.’ 


We take our extracts from the ‘Sketch of character,’ as affording a more 
minute, and therefore more satisfying description of this angelic being, than 
is found in the * Address.’ A character of so much perfection. requires to 
be exhibited in its varied beauty, because general terms of praise are whol- 
ly inadequate to make the heart feel the worth of the example, or the mind 
discern the brightness of the picture. 


Personal Appearance. —She was below the middle height, and about 
the ordinary size of young ladies. Her face was not regularly beautiful, 
but highly interesting and attractive. Her complexion was fair, and she 
was generally very pale. She had a finely shaped head, and a broad, full 
intellectual forehead. Her hair and eyes were dark — the latter expressive 
of great intelligence and mildness. There was also a playful expression in 
her eyes, while the lower part of her face was indicative of sadness. But 
words can faintly describe her interesting countenance, and there exists no 
likeness of her, save the imperishable one in the hearts of her friends. 

Her voice was very gentle and pleasant. Those who heard her repeat 
that wildly imaginative dream, from the German of Richter, which she 
used, sometimes, to recite to her friends, will feel inclined to say — 


‘ The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.’ 
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She looked younger than she really was, and her peculiar manner made 
her appear very youthful. It was perfectly simple and childlike, and very 
sprightly. She was one whom you could never think of as growing old. 
It me had lived long, she would, in many things, always have been, as 
some one said of Klopstock, ‘ a youth forever.’ 

* * ‘ 

‘ Mental Character and Acquirements. — Attractive as she was in person, 
the beauty of mind far outshone the loveliness of external appearance. She 
was so averse to display, so disposed to conceal her talents, that her powers 
of mind were not generally understood and appreciated. 

‘Many have remarked, that they never knew such perfect simplicity, 
united with an intellect so superior — but, is not simplicity always the ac- 
companiment of true genius ? 

‘ Hers was a mind, which all who knew anything of, must regard as en- 
tirely unlike that of common characters, peculiarly individual in its nature. 
It was a clear, vigorous, original and well balanced mind. There was 
great maturity, and independence, and discrimination, in her habits of 
age st and an enlargement of views, that led her to examine a subject 
in all its bearings. 

‘ She had true poetic genius, and early manifested it. A playmate of her 
childhood says —** She used to be constantly talking of thiries ; and her 
thoughts, on every subject, seemed to flow in a different channel from those 
of other children.’’ She wrote, at that time, some childish verses, in which 
fairies were introduced. She felt even then, that ‘ the beings of the mind 
are not of clay.”” The world in which her imagination lived was altogether 
a different place from that inhabited by common minds; for it was peopled 
with the bright and beautiful creations of her own genius. 

‘ But notwithstanding her poetic temperament, she applied herself closely 
to study ; and made high and various attainments. And she preferred those 
— that tasked her powers to the utmost, and required the deepest re- 

ection. 

‘ Some have supposed, that she studied so hard as to injure her health; 
her friends consider this a mistake. She almost invariably exercised great 
judgment and discretion in regard to the amount of time she devoted to 
study. She did Mot spend as great a proportion of each day in study as 
many scholars do; but she had an uncommon power of abstraction, and 
when she studied, she applied herself to it closely and in earnest. 

‘She never entertained that absurd notion, which is too prevalent am 
young ladies —that her education was completed when she left eg 
She felt then that she had taken only the first step in the pursuit of knowl- 


edge, and saw before her with delight, 
‘ The varied fields of science, ever new, 
Opening, and wider opening on the view’ — 


and she went on, through life, with unwearied perseverance, in the acqui- 
sition of valuable knowledge. 

‘ Mathematics and Mental Philosophy were decidedly her favorite studies, 
before she left school. In Mathematics, she had pursued a very thorough 
course through Trigonometry. In Mental Philosophy, she had studied with 
care the works of Stewart and Brown; and, in the latter part of her life, 
Edwads on the Will, and some of the works of Coleridge. From the last 
mentioned author, she thought she derived much more benefit than from 
either of the others. But, her study cf Mental Philosophy did not consist 
merely in collecting various opinions and theories from books. It was rather 
deep and patient thought, enlivened occasionally by an animated discussion 
of difficult points with some friend. 

‘She had a good knowledge of Latin, and had read numerous authors in 
that language. Those who are best qualified to judge, speak of her know!- 
edge of Greek as being considerable. She had studied, with great interest, 
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a part of the works of Xenophon and Homer, one volume of Plato, and 
some parts of the New Testament. She read French with great ease. 
During the last few months of her life, she acquired some knowledge of 
German, and was greatly interested in, and delighted with, this language. 
She said, in a letter to a friend, written shortly after she commenced the 
study — “ I do not know why it is, but the German words are completely 
fixed in my memory. Indeed, there is something in the German that fas- 
tens itself upon the mind strangely.”’ 

‘ She did not spend a great deal of time in miscellaneous reading. Among 
the prose writers of the present age, she admired particulariy John Foster 
and the Author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. With regard to 
practical religious books, she preferred such writers as Thomas A Kempis, 
Baxter and Leighton to those of more moderntimes. Of Leighton’s works, 
she said to a friend, a few days before her death — “ It is the most delight- 
ful book I ever read.”’ 

‘She was familiar with the best poets, but had not a very general ac- 
quaintance with works of fiction. In poetry, her taste was refined and dis- 
criminating, without fastidiousness. 

‘Of all poets, she delighted most in Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton. 
Her reading of Shakspeare was, however, confined to a few of his best 
plays. Hamlet, King Lear, and perhaps six or eight others, she read often 
with ever-increasing interest, and thought their effect upon herself, both in- 
tellectually and morally, was beneficial. 

‘A trio of modern poets may be named, who excited her admiration more 
than any others, except the three especial favorites above mentioned. 
These are Coleridge, Wordsworth and Dana. It was during the last two 
years of her life that she became acquainted with the works of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, and found them a source of great delight and improve- 
ment. The writings of Dana were unknown to her until within a few 
months of her death. In regard to him, she remarked, one day, to a friend, 
after having expressed great admiration of his genius —‘* He is a most sin- 
cere writer. He writes just as he thinks and feels — not as he supposes the 
world will say he ought to think and feel.” 

‘ She was, at one time, some years since, fascinated with the poetry of By- 
ron — but, though she continued, of course, to admire his genius, she did 
not read his works in the latter part of her life with the delight she used to; 
— indeed, for three years previous to her death, she scarcely read them at 
all. 

* She admired some of Mrs Heman’s poems — but she thought the beauty 
of them was often injured by the concluding stanzas. She used to say in 
regard to the fault alluded to—‘‘ When the moral of a poem is evident, a 
formal statement of it, at the conclusion, spoils the piece — at least for me.’’ 

‘ She occasionally had some doubts, in regard to the utility of her studies ; 
and, once or twice, thought of giving them up, partially or entirely, She 
wrote to a friend, in July, 1833 — “I do not think I shall study with you 
next winter. I have almost concluded to give up study — at least as a 
principal employment. I am going to try what I can do, with the power I 
already have. It is merely an experiment, and I think it probable I shall 
come hack to study again.”’ 

‘ These scruples soon vanished. To the same friend, she wrote, in Sep- 
tember — ‘* You will smile, when I tell you that I have commenced study- 
ing again, with great zeal. I have discovered one thing at least — that is, 
that some hard study, every day, is absolutely necessary for my health ; 
and, while I study Phaedo and the Tusculan Questions, I think my con- 

science will not'trouble me any more on that score. The more I read Plato 
aS the more | am convinced that a Christian may study them with 
profit. 


Poetic Genius. —‘ When she wrote poetry, it was from the mere impulse 
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of feelings that could not be restrained. She knew nothing of that pre- 
meditated manufacturing of impromptus, which appears to be characteristic 
of some self-constituted geniuses of the present age. She used to say, “I 
write only when I cannot help it.’ All her pieces were, in fact, as she 
said of one, ** a mere overfiow of feeling.” ‘The only ones written at a giv- 
en time, for a particular occasion, were those for the Coronation of the Queen 
of May— composed at the urgent request of her school-mates. These 
were written in great haste, in one evening. 

‘She preserved no copies of her pieces. They were often written with 
a pencil, on the blank leaf of whatever book she happened to have in her 
hand ; and, unless a friend interposed to preserve them, they were usually 
destroyed, almost as soon as written. Nearly all the pieces written the last 
year of her life, had been seen by only one, or, at the most, two of her 
friends. 

‘ But, let it not be supposed, from her careless and unpremeditated man- 
ner of writing, that she considered poetic genius as something to be left to 
itself, disdaining the aids of close study and reflection. It was only because 
she had formed such a low opinion of her own powers, that she pursued 
such a course. Whenever she thought seriously of writing anything for 
publication, she would say — ‘If I ever write anything worth publishing, 
it must be after years of study and thought.” 

‘Though she generally aimed rather ta repress than to cultivate her po- 
etic genius, it could not remain entirely uncultivated; for the love of na- 
ture and familiarity with its beautiful scenes, a perusal of the works of kin- 
dred genius, the cultivation of benevolent and holy feelings — these, and 
various other influences, all tended to strengthen and develope her poetic 

owers. 
. ‘It is believed, that all who read the poems contained in this volume, will 
concur in the opinion, that she possessed, in a high degree, true poetic ge- 
nius. Some of these poems are characterized, chiefly, by playfulness of fan- 
cy and delicacy of feeling ; some, by deep pathos; others, by brilliancy of 
imagination ; and others still, by a sublime loftiness of moral sentiment. 

‘The Dove, and the Lines on a passage in the Psalms, are undoubtedly 
superior to the other pieces. In the Dove, there is developed very great 
power and splendor of imagination. The Lines on Psalm 102: 25, belong 
toa very high order of poetry. There is perfect unity in the piece, with 
an elevation of thought and expression which is found in few productions of 
any poet. It is a good illustration of a remark its Author once made —“ a 
short poem should convey one sublime sentiment, rather than, as is too often 


the case, various disjointed reflections.” ’ 


* * * * 


Cheerfulness of disposition. —‘ There was a high degree of equanimity, 
cheerfulness, and even joyousness, in her disposition. She was, for the 
most part, peculiarly happy. Not long before her death, she said to a friend 
—‘*] enjoy life much— and when I go on quietly doing my duty, I am 
almost as happy as [ can wish to be on earth.”” Indeed, how could it be 
otherwise with one, so gifted in mind, so lovely in disposition, so blameless 
in life? Now and then, to be sure, some traces of sadness were discerni- 
ble; but, they were evanescent as the “ morning cloud,’ — casting only a 

ief and unfrequent shade over the sunshine of her soul. 

‘ Her views of life were uncommonly cheerful, rational and benevolent. 
She never disdained to receive enjoyment, from what some might esteem 
trifling pleasures.» She had a great fondness for children, which was al- 
ways returned. She seemed to love the whole animate and inanimate cre- 
ation. A walk, with a friend, on a beautiful day, so exhilarated her spirits, 
that she would seem perfectly filled with delight. 

‘ How brightly, to her view, did the glory of God shine in all his works 
— in the most simple and common, as well as the most beautiful and sub- 
lime. Toone so humble and contemplative, everything in nature spake 
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with a deeper meaning than to common minds; they all told of their Crea- 
tor’s benevolence — for she had that, which alone rightly interprets their 
meaning, a heart overflowing with holy love. 

‘ And if she enjoyed so much the beautiful things of earth, how must she 
delight in the glories of that infinitely beautiful world, which she now in- 
habits — where, we must believe, there is everything to gratify the pure 
taste and imagination of a redeemed spirit, as well as its long-cherished as- 
pirations for perfect knowledge and holiness, 

‘She never supposed, that her mental powers and love of literature pur- 
chased for her a dispensation from everything feminine. Her character 
and example furnish a striking refutation of the absurd notion that literary 
taste necessarily prevents a lady from a suitable attention to domestic du- 
ties, the “sweet charities of life,’ and the works of active benevolence. 
Indeed, her genius and taste, doubtless, shed their influence over the per- 
formance of her common duties ; and contributed to render her most lovely 
and endearing in domestic life, most ready and efficient in deeds of benev- 
olence. 

‘She showed unusual judgment and decision, in the common affairs of 
life, where such qualities are so much needed. She was diligent in the 


improvement of time — ready to aid any who required her assistance — ‘‘ of 


daily life, the active, kindly cheerer’’ — and wherever her imagination 
wandered, her heart was still on her friends and her duties. 

‘Said one who knew her well, and all her friends must be struck with 
the justice of the remark —“ It was at home, I have often thought and 
said, that she shone most — for there her benevolent feelings were not re- 
strained by diffidence, but she acted out her true character, more fully than 
anywhere else.” ” 

* * * * * 


Religious feelings. —‘ Notwithstanding the high importance that she 
attached to mental cultivation, she felt that it was nothing in comparison with 
the cultivation of holy feeling and active benevolence. She said toa friend, 
during the last year of her life —‘‘ In my estimate of character, I used to 
think too much, by far, of intellectual powers and attainments. Now I re- 
gard chiefly moral feelings —I love much better to contemplate, and feel 
more admiration for, a very good, than a very great character — or rather, I 
feel that high moral worth is indeed true greatness, more than anything else 
can be.” Yet she believed that the cultivation of the mind, rightly pur- 
sued, is favorable to the growth of piety, and undoubtedly it was so in her 
own case. 

‘ She felt her high responsibilities to the being that had bestowed on her 
so many rich blessings. ‘ What have [ that I have not received?” was 
the language of her heart — and impelled by feelings of grateful obligation 
and humble dependence, she consecrated her powers to the service of her 
God. And richer than the gifts which those of old brought, whom the 
guiding star led to the infant Jesus, were the offerings she made to her Re- 
deemer — for she gave to his cause all the energies of a rare and highly 
cultivated intellect, a warm heart, a devoted life. 

‘ There are some minds, whose natural impulses seem to lead to a course 
of conduct, in which there is much apparent resemblance, to that conscien- 
tious performance of duty which is the result of the strictest religious prin- 
ciple — though the two things are in reality entirely different. Perhaps, a 
high degree of moral taste is sufficient to produce the conduct to which we 
allude. Whatever may be its cause,she of whom we speak, was a striking 
illustration of the fact just stated. She had ever been so nearly faultless in 
outward conduct, that the change which took place in her when she be- 
came a Christian, was not so manifest as it is in most persons. This is evi- 
dent from the fact, that those who knew her best entertain different opin- 
ions, in regard to the time when she was changed by the spirit of God. 
She, undoubtedly, dated it sometime in the spring of 1831, as various re- 
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membered expressions in her conversation, and some passages in her letters, 
clearly indicate. Early in the season just mentioned, she said to a friend — 
‘‘ | feel that I ought to be more interested in religion — but the Bible is to 
me all darkness -— a sealed book.” Her feelings in regard to the Scriptures, 
as expressed to the same friend, were very different, a few weeks after the 
above remark was made. In June of the same year, she said —‘“ | greatly 
fear I am precisely what I was months ago.” In the course of that sum- 
mer, she remarked in a note to a friend —“ I am one who has but lately 
begun to seek a happy eternity.” These things, together with some ex- 
tracts which will hereafter be given, from her letters, seem to make it evi- 
dent, that she never supposed herself a Christian previous to 1831 — and 
render it, at least probable, that she was correct in this opinion. 

‘ She drew her religious opinions from the Bible alone — having no over- 
weening regard for what great men say on such subjects — though she was 
ever remarkable for a becoming deference of feeling and manner, towards 
those who were older and wiser than herself. She had a great aversion to 
controversy on the essential truths of the Bible, and read no books of that 
kind. To a friend, who was in doubt on one of the great doctrines of reli- 
gion, she said —‘‘I advise you to read no controversy on the subject — 
nothing on either side of the question. Make up your mind from the Bible 
alone — and beware lest you fall into one habit, which is very prevalent, — 
that of drawing a host of mere inferences, from some few passages in the 
Scriptures, and then considering them as clearly revealed and most impor- 
tant truths.” 

‘ Her piety was deeply thoughtful — but it was not like that of some im- 
aginative minds, who muse idly over the * glory that is to be revealed.” 
It*was active, as well as meditative — a truly delightful union, and rare as 
it is delightful. Her religious feelings were generally calm and serene — 
but it was not the stillness of indifference —it was the “ calmness of in- 
tensity.” 

‘ Her piety was symmetrical. It was characterized by a high degree of 
self-knowledge, a peculiarly grateful spirit, and a firm confidence in her 
Redeemer. Humility and energy were sweetly and harmoniously blended 
— the deepest feeling was combined with the most sober and rational views. 
She was remarkably conscientious in little things ; the ‘“‘ beauty of holiness ” 
shone in all her conduct. If there was any visible defect, it was the want 
of a full knowledge of her capabilities of usefulness. This knowledge 
would, undoubtedly, have increased her influence. 

‘ Her religious character was consistent. Her piety was not an occasional, 
glimmering light —it was a steady brightness. It was not the religion of 
times and ceremonies — but an habitual, all-pervading, and rapidly progres- 
sive spirit of piety. Her zeal was not of that kind, which spends itself in 
reiterating the exclamation, ‘‘ How I wish others were more consistent”? — 
but it was that holy zeal which is never found but in company with true 
charity. And she gave that evidence of piety, which is less questionable 
than mere zeal — the faithful and diligent discharge of common duties; the 
self-denial and disinterestedness, the meekness and patience, so requisite in 
the scenes of every-day life. 

‘She was deeply interested in all benevolent objects — but this interest 
was manifested in a peculiarly quiet and unostentatious way. She was 
very, watchful of her motives in regard to these things, and said — “I feel 
that we, of the present age, are in great danger of mistaking an interest in 
the success of our own plans, for zeal in the cause of religion. We may be, 
apparently and really, much engaged in promoting benevolent objects, with- 
out any right feeling in regard to them.” 

‘ Her piety was ardent. The unwearied efforts that she made, to promote 
the religious welfare of her Sabbath Scholars and various other young 
friends, testify to the warmth of her Christian feelings. And some who 
read this will remember, how she used to urge upon them the duty and the 
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a of devoting their hearts and lives to God. Oh, if then they resisted 
er appeals, let them now give heed to the lessons that are taught by the 
record of her bright example ; and especially, to the pages on which are 
enstamped her own glowing feelings on subjects of eternal moment. Let 
them listen — it is the voice of the dead — it is the entreating voice of a 
beloved friend — it is, as it were, a messenger from Paradise, bearing the 
invitation, “ come up hither.” 

‘ She did not converse on the subject of religion as often, or as freely, as 
many Christians do — but when she did thus converse with her friends, it 
came from her inmost soul, and produced a deep, and holy, and abiding im- 
pression on those who listened. She made great efforts to overcome the dif- 
fidence and reserve she felt, in speaking on this subject ; and these efforts 
were somewhat successful. Her conversation was never marked by that 
heartless utterance of common-place assertions, that fluent unmeaningness, 
in regard to the most awful truths of religion, which is too prevalent. In 
regard to this fault, she said — *‘ I have often been shocked, in listening to 
religious conversation — to hear people introduce the name of the Deity, as 
lightly as they would a term in Algebra — and the most important truths of 
the Bible, like the news of the day. It has seemed to me that they were 
talking about the words —not the realities.” in speaking of her own re- 
serve on the subject of religion, she said -- “I have often felt one difficulty 
in this matter —- that is, the want of terms that would express my thoughts 
plainly, and yet not offend good taste.” And may not the very clearness 
and vividness of her religious views have prevented her, at times, from giv- 
ing utterance to her thoughts? When we attempt to converse on the sub- 
lime truths of the Bible, there is a consciousness of the utter inadequacy of 
our words to the importance of the subject, which we can never feel in 
speaking of anything else ; and undoubtedly, those who think and feel most 
deeply on religion, often remain silent, because no language can express the 
full meaning of their thoughts.’ 

We come now to the most intensely interesting part of the volume — the 
Letters of the deceased; or rather such extracts as exhibit her religious 
thoughts and sensibilities. Would that we could give the whole. We say 
this, because the book is not designed to be offered for sale, it being only 
published for the friends of the deceased. We hope this resolution on the 
part of the bereaved family, will be altered. The work ought to be known 
universally. Such an example of early genius is not common in either sex ; 
such a union of talent, learning, humility and piety, is a rare model, which 
surely deserves to be exhibited for the benefit of her own sex. To chris- 
tian parents, anxious for the moral improvement of their dear ones, how 
cheering must be the hope that reading these letters of Miss Day, may 
be the means of exciting many young ladies in efforts to follow her exam- 
ple. Take the following specimens. 

‘In a letter, dated New Haven, August Ist, 1833, she wrote —“ I sup- 
pose we ought to think of moral improvement in writing letters, as much as 
in conversation. There is not so much difficulty in it either — there are 
not the same feelings of diffidence, or awkwardness — and if you are in 
want of expressions strong enough for your emotions, you can stop and think 
of them. <A deep feeling, wound in with the very life of your heart, which 
it would be like laying bare a nerve to express, with the eye of another 
bent on yours, — you can write calmly on the unconscious paper, and re- 
ceive again sympathy, advice, or encouragement — just what you wish. I 
do think our conversation ought to be, as well as our thoughts, on things 
unseen — and if we and our friends were in the habit of it, what could be 
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more delightful! But when we have long perverted this means of improve- 
ment, we lose in some degree the power of using it rightly — if we have 
some right affections, the words to express them are not at hand, or some 
provoking cant phrase rises to our lips, with all its ridiculous associations, 
to disturb and chill us. I do not doubt you have overcome most of these 
difficulties — but have you not, at some time, felt them? Did you never 
feel your heart full of burning thoughts, and longing to unburden itself, or 
to ask for direction and encouragement, so that you could not think or talk 
about anything else,—— and yet unable to utter a word? But these are 
troubles which cannot last long, if the heart is as it ought tobe. Faith and 
love will unseal the lips of the dumb, and teach the language of Zion to 
them. But the heart — the heart — ah! there is indeed the difficulty. A 
hard, proud, worldly, selfish heart — that is the secret of all this trouble.” 
* 


* * * 


‘In a letter, dated New Haven, October 21st, 1833, she wrote —“ I lately 
met with a sentiment, in a piece of Dana’s, which I know will delight you 
—at least, if you dwell upon it a moment or two— for its most obvious 
meaning is not the most striking. ‘ Religion ought to be the home of our 
thoughts.’ Is it not beautiful? How like the sweet, soothed feelings, 
which fill our hearts when we return to our homes, are those which steal 
upon us, with the thoughts of the love and mercy of our Almighty Father. 
There is rest and peace for the weary mind — and balm and warmth, for 
the chilled and wounded affections. { did not mean to give a paraphrase of 
the expression, but just to mention one of the many delightful associations, 
which it recalls.” 


We must close with the reflections of the writer of this sketch — none 
could be more appropriate. 

‘ How glorious her blessedness now — a “ rapt seraph” before the throne 
of the God and Saviour, that she loved so well on earth —a cherished in- 
mate of that world where, in every heart, perpetual “joy and gladness are 
found ” — where, from the lips of all, ‘‘ thanksgiving and the voice of mel- 
ody” are unceasingly heard. ‘ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more ’’ — no restless desires are ungratified, no ardent aspirings chilled, 
in that perfect world. To its redeemed inhabitants, “ the darkness is past ” 
— the clouds and storms of earth are over; on them, “the true light shin- 
eth’ — the unclouded, divine light of the celestial city. Well may we add, 
in the words of that ‘* voice from heaven,” in these inspired words, so full 
of truth and of meaning —“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” ’ 

Notwithstanding the length of this article, our readers would not, we feel, 
be satisfied without one specimen of the poetry of this dear girl; — one me- 
morial of her genius which, if we do rate at its full worth, it is only because 
the superior excellences of her moral character make us feel that mere in- 


tellectual powers are of little consequence compared with such goodness. 


LINES, 
On Psalin cii, 25, 26. 


‘ This piece was inserted, by the Author, in a letter to a friend, dated July 
3d,°1833, with the following comment. — «I see, as plainly as any one can, 
that ] have chosen a theme, in this, which is far above my powers. In fact, 
it was a mere overflow of feeling, without any definite aim.” ’ 

‘Tue boundless Universe, 
All that it hath of splendor and of life, 
The living, moving worlds, in their bright robes, 
Of blooming lands, and heaving, glittering waters, — 
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Even the still and holy depths of heaven, 
Where the glad planets bathe in floods of light, 
Forever pouring from a thousand suns, — 

All, all, are but the garments of our God, 
Yea, the dark foldings of his outmost skirts. 
Mortal! who with a trembling, longing heart, 
Watchest, in silence, the few rays, that steal, 
In their kind dimness, to thy feeble sight, — 
Watch on, in silence, till within thy soul, 
Bearing away each taint of sin and death, 
Springs the hid fountain of Immortal life : 
Then shall the mighty veil asunder rend, 

And o’er the spirit, living, strong, and pure, 
Shall the full glories of the Godhead flow.’ 


Tue Younce Lapres’ AsstsTANT DRAWING AND PartnTING. By 
Mrs Maria TurNER; AuTHOR ‘of Rudiments of Drawing and Sha- 
dowing Flowers.’ Cincinnati: Corey and Fairbank. pp. 71. 


The author of this valuable little work was for several years a resident in 
Boston; and her accomplishments in the arts of Drawing and Painting are 
well known. Her Rudiments, &c, is used in every school for Young Ladies 
where drawing is taught. The present book will be found, we think, even 
more useful than its predecessor. Mrs Turner has here given exact rules 
for preparing and laying on the colors in painting fruits, flowers, animals and 
landscapes ; — and with so much simplicity and perspicuity are these given, 
that with the book any young lady who can draw will be able to paint her 
sketches without an instructor.— We will give the directions for painting 
flowers in water-colors. 


‘When you compose a group of flowers, choose such as grow in the same 
season ; for it would not be proper to mix the cowslip, the low anemone, the 
lilac, &c, with pinks, roses, lilies, &c.; nor should the latter be classed 
with the asters, marigolds, pond-lilies, &c, which bloom in fall; as you 
would thereby expose your inattention to things which surround you, and 
betray an indiscriminate taste. You should also let each flower recline 
gracefully, according to its natural position, and be careful that the light 
under which the group is seen, comes from one point only, and that the 
shadows fall on the opposite side ; for if the light should strike on one flower 
from the right, and on another from the left, and the shadows should fall 
confusedly, without regard to the principles which govern them, the well 
disciplined eye of an amateur would soon detect your ignorance of causes 
and effects, which ought to be familiar to the mind of every well-educated 
young lady. These remarks may also be applicable to fruit and other ob- 
jects which you attempt to paint. 

‘Flowers are painted precisely as you paint fruit, except that you must 
omit washing the petals with neutral tint, unles they fall in deep shadow. 

‘ Pink rose. Wash the petals with a light tint of carmine, then go over 
this tint with a light wash of Peruvian blue, to promote the color of the 
natural rose, which generally inclines to blue; then shade the lightest 
petals with carmine, and where the shadow is most brilliant and transpa- 
rent, finish up with a deep tint of gamboge, which you must lay on very 
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lightly, and as quickly as possible; otherwise you will make the painting 
look coarse and uneven ; but those petais which fall in the strongest shadow, 
should be shaded with indigo, to give roundness to the flower. If the rose 
lie in a position to show the stamens and pistils in the centre, color them 
with gamboge, and shade with burnt siana and umber. The calyx 
and leaves must be done with sap-green, shaded with French berries and 
indigo; and if the lower surface of any of the leaves be turned upward, 
wash it with indigo and white mixed, and shade with the same. The stalks 
should be washed with sap-green and carmine mixed, and shaded with 


‘ White rose. A pale wash of gamboge and Indian ink mixed, shaded 
with the same. The cuticle, or upper surface of the leaves, must be darker 


than that of the leaves of the pink rose. 
‘ Yellow rose. A light tint of gamboge, shaded with the same ; heighten- 


ed with burnt siana and orange. 

‘ The dark brilliant colors of the red roses, the dahlia and the deep carna- 
tion — and indeed of all the dark-red flowers —are produced by laying a 
strong yellow tint over the corollas, before the carmine wash is used. The 
petals are then washed with carmine till their tints are sufficiently deepen- 
ed: then the strongest shadows are finished up with carmine and ivory 
black mixed.’ 


The book contains directions for Drawing on Paper, on Stone, and Mez- 
zotinto — also for Crayon, Oil and Silk Painting, &c, &c. 

It is indeed a work entirely unique of its kind, and one much needed. 
We hope all young ladies who are pursuing this charming art will examine 
the ‘ Assistant in Drawing and Painting ;’ to be found at Allen & Ticknor’s, 


Boston. 


Sxetcues, By Mrs Sicourney. Philadelphia; Key and Biddle. 
pp. 216. 


Do you want a book for your centre table, fair lady, that, while it evinces 
your refinement of taste, will also promote purity of feeling and piety of 
character? This beautiful volume is just the one for which you are seeking. 
There are six ‘Sketches,’ presenting a variety of character; but the de- 
sign of each is the same — that of promoting the moral improvement and 
rational happiness of society. Mrs Sigourney’s writings have always the 
impress of goodness and piety — they can never lose their value, for the 
gold is pure, and the ornaments are in that chastened style, which, whatever 
be the fashion of literature, will insure for her productions a lasting popu- 
larity. — Such descriptions as the following can never become obsolete 
while christianity is honored among men. 


‘The pastor, who had led his flock into foreign folds, shared in all their 
éoncerns with a sympathy and zeal that knew no declension. {[n their secular 
affairs he aided with his advice, in their sicknesses he sat by their bed, com- 
bining the skill of the temporal healer with the higher offices of the spirit- 
ual physician. Piety was not worn by him, only asa sabbath garb. Every 
day he wrapped its mantle around his spirit. It attended him in his domes- 
tic duties, in all his companionship with men. It was like an undying lamp, 
of the mildest radiance, ever beaming on his path, and enlightening the steps 
of others. No one could be long in his presence, without perceiving that 
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¥ his heart was above. Yet this was not evinced by moroseness, or contempt 
of earthly cares, or sternness toward weaker spirits, but by a gentle and 
F powerful influence, which elevated the thoughts and affections of those around. 
4 In his visits to his people, the unrestrained flow of discourse prompted every 
iy heart to pour itself out to him. Little children gathered near him, and learn- 
ed to associate the name of their Redeemer with the sacred lips that told 
them of his love. Amid the unchecked pleasure of his parochial intercourse, oa 
the simple raising of his benign eye to Heaven, was understood by his con- hae 
: fiding and affectionate people, as a signal for the spirit to commune with its Bie 
Father, if it were only through the aspiration of a moment.’ ae 


a 


7 Prize Essay on THE Best MeEtHopD or TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 
i By B.F. Foster. New edition, revised and improved. Boston: Clapp 
' & Broaders. pp. 60. 


‘A hand with reason to use it, makes man superior to all animals.’ Chi- ' 
rography is one of the most ingenious methods of use, and in this Essay we j 
% have plenty of reasons to guide those who wish to understand the mechan- 
: ical operation of penmanship. Mr Foster has in his plain, unvarnished 
statement, conclusively shown the excellency of his theory — and we have 
had the testimony of several who have been under his instruction , that the 
practice of his method is attended with great improvement, not only in the 
manner of writing, but in ease and rapidity also. The system of Mr Fos- mutt 
ter is in accordance with that of Carstairs, now adopted in London and 
Paris as the only philosophical mode of teaching penmanship; but our Bees 
countryman has introduced improvements which Carstairs himself highly > 
Be recommends. We hope teachers will examine this Essay. All acknowl- 
ia edge the importance of good penmanship in education ; but most appear to 
a think it can be acquired by practice only, without rules : — ladies particu- 
| ’ larly have been exempted from understanding any reasons for the process. 


3 


There are a few remarks in this Essay on what is called ‘ Ladies’ Style of 


writing,’ which are so good we must give them. 


; ‘In connection with these remarks on variety of taste, may be mentioned 
the generally received notion, that there is a style of writing of a peculiarly 
effeminate character, appropriate to Ladies. 1s this sound? Why a style 
4 of writing peculiar to ladies any more than a style of reading? A lady 
% who will spend half an hour in writing a billet which she ought to accom- 
plish in three minutes, will, on reflection, admit that she might much more 
usefully employ her time. Indeed, the style of a lady’s hand-writing will 
often afford an index of her mind. The celebrated Mrs Ramsay is a strik- ite 
ing exemplification of this remark. In the memoirs of her life the follow- eae 
ing particulars are found. ‘‘ She wrote very fast, and at the same time a aes 
distinct, legible hand. Her father pronounced her to be the best clerk he 
ever employed ; and it is well known to his contemporaries in business, that 
he had many, and several of them very good ones. In every kind of em- 
ployment she was very expert, and despatched a great deal of business in 


a little time.”’’ 
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THe New Yorx Mrrror has gone on for nearly eleven years, 
improving in beauty, increasing in interest, and in public estimation 
also—a favor which merit does not always win. This 49th number 
is a rich one, combining the genius of its trio Editors. Morris is ‘at 
home,’ as usual, in all the varieties that are requisite to the popu- 
larity of a periodical; Fay is making out his bill of fare from Mar- 
seilles, and Willis, cruising among the ‘Isles of Greece,’ is picking 
up and transmitting some curious, and many pleasant things. Then 
there is a contribution from Paulding, and what he writes is always of ster- 
ling worth —and the Engraving, a beautifully executed view of the ‘ Dela- 
ware Water-Gap’ by Durand, gives to this number, as we before remarked, 
altogether a high and rare value. — The unexampled success of this periodi- 
cal has been fairly deserved, and we hope, the efforts of its conductors will 
continue to be thus appreciated. 


THE ARTISTS’ GALLERY. 


Have you visited this interesting exhibition? If not, there is no time 
to be lost; it is to be closed in a few days : — go then, fair lady, (of course, 
the gentlemen will attend,) and see what our Artists have accomplished. 
It would be impossible to decide which bears the palm; each has his 
own peculiar excellencies, and the good taste with which the pictures are 
arranged brings out the beauties of each style, and harmonizes the effect 
of the whole. But though there is no glaring contrasts, there is sufficient 
difference in the manner of the four Artists to give a charming variety to 
the Gallery. This manner was well characterised by a gentleman ; speak- 
ing of the portraits, he observed —‘ I would employ Harding to paint my 
portrait; Alexander should paint my wife; and Fisher my children.’ 
Harding has some portraits here which are inimitable — Rev. Dr Lowell, 
Rev. Mr Malcom, Charles Sprague, Harrison G. Otis, and some others 
are most excellent; and the fine picture of Mrs Lawrence and children, 
which always draws the attention of every home-loving-eye, is so good, the 
likeness and character of the mother so faithfully and charmingly given, 

at we almost feel inclined, while looking at this portrait, to allow that the 
Artist can excel in everything. 

We think, however, there is a certain tone in the expression of the fe- 
male face, the blending of intellect and softness, spirit and delicacy, which 
Alexander has exhibited in a superior degree, (it may be, because he has 
here so large a proportion of female portraits,) to any Artist America has 
produced. Look at the portraits of ‘Mrs Paige ’ —‘ the Sisters’ — ‘ Miss 
Swett ’—‘a Venetian Lady ’ —‘ Miss Duer!’ There is the ‘ Roman Peas- 
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ant ?— number 94, a wonderful picture — though we do not regard it with 
the pleasure which some others impart, because the subject, in itself, a fe- 
male in such costume, would not be so agreeable in reality as such a group 
as 93 —but the Peasant is perfectly executed. We have received the 
following poem from a lady, which we shall insert as a fitting tribute to 


THE MAGDALENE,~—a picture. 


*the.crown of glory, 
= God give me grace upon my bleeding brows 
To wear it.’ Milman. 


Thou beautiful, thou penitent! 
s Bending with tearful eye low at the shrine, — 
A lofty and a holy gift is thine ! — 
‘ His light to thee is sent.’ — 


Thou wert as a crushed flower, 
’ Or a star dimmed upon the brow of night, 
‘q Or lone bird seeking, in its weary flight, 
Shade in the noon-tide hour ; 


bs Thy tears —(as pearly dew 

} Upon that crushed flower) were not all in vain ! 

A ‘Wounds that bled deep they healed,’ and gave again 
Thy heart a ‘ stainless hue.’? —— 


Rest at the fountain’s vase, 
In the cool water lave thy drooping wing, 
From its pure stream thou !’t turn unsorrowing 
And find no ‘ desert place !’ 


Lean not again on earth! 
Its ‘ fragile idols’ fall, proud hopes depart, 
Reft is the chain which bound thy wasting heart 
To its brief joys, its mirth! 


The broken reed is bound — 

The crown is placed upon thy bleeding brow, 

A brighter crown than earth e’er gave hast thou, 
And a rich treasure found. 


Peace to thee — thou hast striven 
Deeply with thy unresting heart and breast : —— 
Thou hast loved much — and for that love art blest, 
Art blest — and, oh, forgiven! —— 


The Landscapes adorn nearly two sides of the Gallery ; and offer an ex- 
haustless source of contemplation and pleasure. We can usually ata glance, 
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‘eatch the chief beauties of a portrait; but a landscape may be studied day 
- after day, and still fresh combinations of harmony and beauty will be rising, 


as it were, on the canvass before us. 

There is, as has been often observed, a similarity in the manner of our 
two eminent landscape painters — yet the style of each is sufficiently marked 
to impart a distinct character of beauty on the often similar scenes they 
portray. Take, for instance, the scenery of the White Mountains — 37, and 
153. Over the view which Doughty has portrayed, the spirit of solitude 
seems to reign in unbroken sway — but Fisher never permits her sceptre 
to reach his domain. There is the hunter, and his game --and the cattle 
straying leisurely through the rocky pass; and while the eye roams over 
the sublime scenery of the cloud-capped hills, we feel that there is life, and 
hope, and enjoyment even there. 

Nearly all Doughty’s landscapes display the same calm, contemplative 
air—- we have the lone mountain, the still lake, the solitary sea-beach ; 
nor does animal, nor man intrude upon the repose of nature. But Fisher 
makes every scene he touches social -—- his animals are introduced in groups, 
and he never appears to be satisfied unless there is enjoyment as well as 
beauty in his pictures. These different styles, both excellent in their way, 
will be differently estimated, according to the disposition or mood of mind 


of the spectator. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carter, Hendee & Co., Boston — 
The Every Day Book for Youth. By Peter Parley. Illustrated by nu- 


merous Engravings. 12mo. sq. pp. 414. 

The Family at Home, or Familiar Illustrations of the various Domestic 
Duties, with an Introductory Notice. By G. D. Abbott. 12mo. pp. 363. 

First Lessons in Algebra, being an easy introduction to that science ; 
designed for the use of Academies and Common Schools. By Ebenezer 
Bailey, author of ‘ Young Ladies’ Class Book,’ &c, &c. Second Edition, 
improved and stereotyped. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Newman’s Rhetoric, Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved. 

Key to Grund’s Exercises in Arithmetic. 


Allen & Ticknor, Boston — 
Mental Culture; or the means of developing the Human Faculties. By 


5. L..Levison. 


The School Song Book ; adapted to the scenes of the school room. Writ- 
ten for American Children and Youth. By MrsS. J. Hale. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—‘Female Attendance on the Sick,’ in our next; 
also, Poem from I. ‘Essay on Envy,’ and Poems from ‘C. R.A.’ and ‘W. 


M. S.,’ are under consideration. 
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